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EDITORIAL NOTES 


decade of its own history. On the threshold of its sixth 
year some reflections on its past, present and future may 
not be out of order. 

Launched in the very depths of the depression with the approval 
of a Joint Committee of General Convention and under the auspices 
of the Church Historical Society, and with the financial assistance of 
a few generous patrons, the Magazine was accorded signal recognition 
by both Houses of the General Convention of 1934 in the adoption of 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars be appropriated 
to cover the ensuing three years to be expended under the direction of the 
Joint Committee for the purpose of aiding in research and in publication of 
material relating to the history of this Church. 


This is in accord with the established practice of other churches, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian having appropriated since 
1926 for the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society an annual 
sum which has averaged between $600 and $750, or about twice that 
made available to the Joint Committee of General Convention. 

Whether or not our stewardship in this matter has been satis- 
factory, our readers may and the General Convention of 1937 will 
judge. That the Church at large is evincing a growing and apprecia- 
tive interest is shown by the fact that our subscribers have increased 
since 1934 by over one hundred percent. Let it be clearly understood 
that every dollar received, from whatever source, is expended solely 
in the cost of publication—printing, photostats, copying and other 
necessary editorial expenses—without one cent for salaries. Editors 
and contributors of articles give their services as a labour of love in 
the promotion of this Church’s history. ; 

Beginning with the Bishop Seabury number of 1934, the Magazine 
has issued each year a special double number, followed by the Bishop 
Kemper number of 1935 and the General Theological number of 1936. 
In 1937, two special double numbers will be published: the Bishop 
White number in March and the Church-in-Ohio number in Septem- 
ber. The regular issues have attracted increasing attention. The 
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Magazine is not in one sense a propaganda organ: in another and 
proper sense of that term—making known historical truth—it is the 
very best kind. To illustrate, the Jdaho Statesman asked permission 
to reprint in installments of its Sunday edition the article, ‘‘Memortes 
of an Idaho Missionary,” appearing in our June issue. Permission 
was granted, the article has been reprinted therein, and far from 
injuring the Church in Idaho, we have reason to believe that it has 
helped it. 

But with all these reasons for encouragement, we are far from 
complacent. HIsTORICAL MAGAZINE’s purposes have only begun to 
be realized. A solid foundation, we feel, has been laid. But the 
HisToRICAL MAGAZINE of the future will far surpass that of the 
past five years. Among other purposes, we wish to increase each 
number to a minimum of one hundred pages and to reduce the 
price that we may increase the circle of our readers. 


HE fundamental objective of the Magazine is a greater knowledge 
and an enhanced appreciation of the American Church’s history 
on the part of bishops, clergy and laity. Something of what we 

mean is well expressed in a recent letter from the professor of Church 
History in one of our seminaries: 


“T have thought for a long time that the constitution of our Church is 
really one of the most remarkable documents I know for the way it adapted 
Anglicanism to a new environment and showed that the essentials of Angli- 
canism could flourish apart from establishment, apart from English life and 
customs, apart from bishops in the great executive powers untrammelled by 
the lay voice save for king or parliament. 

“In our Seminary we think American Church History very important. 
We give three hours per week the entire first term of Senior year to it, which 
I think is more than any other seminary; and an elective for Seniors in the 
spring term. In that term the students work at but one subject; consequently 
for those who elect the offering in American Church History it engages all 
their time for the whole spring term.” 


HE One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the consecration of 
T Bishops William White and Samuel Provoost will be observed 
on February 4th, 1937, in Philadelphia and New York. On the 
morning of that day a celebration of the Holy Communion will be 
held in St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, with a sermon by the Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. A service will be held in Christ Church in the 
evening at which the address will be given by the Rev. Walter H. 
Stowe, rector of Christ Church, New Brunswick, and Historiographer 
of the Diocese of New Jersey. Short addresses will also be given by 
the Presiding Bishop and Bishop Manning of New York. On the 
morning of the same day a service will be held in the historic St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York. Bishop Manning will be the Celebrant. The 
bishops of the six dioceses of the State of New York will be invited 
together with the Mayor of the city and representatives of the leading 
Patriotic Societies. 


BISHOP WILLIAM H. DE LANCEY 
By G. Sherman Burrows 


HERE are in the library of the De Lancey Divinity School, 

T Buffalo, N. Y., a full-length portrait, a bust and a death-mask 

of the first Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York. 

They agree in presenting refined features, a high brow, far-seeing 

eyes, a moderately aquiline nose, firm lips and a strong chin. The 
figure is a commanding one, suggesting poise and power. 

Three descriptions of Bishop De Lancey’s personal appearance 
have been preserved to us, each by a man who knew him well. The 
first is by the Rev. C. W. Hayes, D.D., who wrote of him as he ap- 
peared in the early days of his episcopate :! 


No one who beheld his first ministrations in the Diocese 
will ever forget the striking impression they made. In the 
prime of life: with a noble and commanding presence such 
as few men possessed; erect, slender, almost youthful in 
looks; with a graceful, finished, yet unaffected manner: a 
lofty yet impassioned eloquence, a powerful yet perfectly 
modulated and musical voice—he stood alone in his Diocese 
as a preacher, and seemed to those who then first welcomed 
him the very ideal of a Bishop. 


The second description is by the Rev. George Morgan Hills, 
sometime Rector of St. Paul’s, Syracuse, N. Y., and is of his later 
years? 


His rare personal beauty contributed not a little to win 
men at the outset: his majestic form, his lofty brow, his 
soft expressive eyes, the rich tones of his well-tutored voice, 
and the dignity and gracefulness of his gestures, threw their 
combined charms about his presence and his speech, so 
that whether at the domestic hearth, in the drawing room, 
in the pulpit, or in deliberative debate, he enchained his 
auditors and bound them to his will. And then the treas- 
ures of his mind, the sympathies of his heart, the urbane 
of Bishop De Lancey,’’ Church Monthly,” Vol. X, p. 124. 


i y a ise Master Builder,” by G.M. Hills. Press of Masters and Lee, Syracuse, 
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decisiveness of his manner and the under-stratum of piety 
discernible in all, left the impression upon everyone he met 
which at once framed itself in words. ‘He was born to be 
an Apostle.” 


Also by the Hon. Andrew D. White who, in his Autobiography, 
wrote of Bishop De Lancey: 


“He was the most impressive man I have ever seen. 
I have stood in the presence of many prelates in my day, 
from Pope Pius IX down; but no one of them has ever so 
awed me as this Bishop of Western New York. His entry 
into a church chancel was an event; no music could be finer 
than his reading of the service; his confirmation prayer 
still dwells in my memory as the most perfect petition I 
have ever heard; and his simple, earnest sermons took 
strong hold of me.” 


The Rt. Rev. William Heathcote De Lancey, D.D., was a de- 
scendant of a distinguished French family, the known history of 
which reaches back to the fifteenth century—to one, Guy de Lancey, 
Ecuyere Vicomte de Laval et de Nouvion. Guy de Lancey’s great- 
great grandson, the fifth Vicomte—Charles de Lancey—married 
Isabel Branche, April 15, 1534, and had children, of whom Jacques 
(James) Claude was the ancestor of a Huguenot branch of the family. 
His son, the Seigneur Jacques de Lancy, of Caen, married Mar- 
guerite Bertrand. Their son, Etienne (or Stephen) de Lancey, born 
at Caen, October 24, 1663, was one of those who, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, were deprived of their titles and estates. 
Stephen escaped to Holland and from there proceeded to England, 
where he took out letters of denization as an English subject. In 
March, 1686, he sailed for New York, where he arrived the following 
June, and where he became a successful merchant, amassing a large 
fortune. He was honored by appointments in the councils of the 
city, was an Alderman of the West Ward and was a representative 
from the city and county of New York in the Provincial Assembly. 
He was also a vestryman of Trinity Church. 

Stephen De Lancey married Anne Van Cortlandt, daughter of 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt. Their eldest son was Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor James De Lancey, who married the daughter of Colonel Caleb 
Heathcote. John Peter De Lancey, the third surviving son of 
Lieutenant Governor James De Lancey, lived at Heathcote Hill, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. He married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
Colonel Richard Floyd. They had eight children, of whom one— 


3“Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White,’ Vol. II, p. 524. The Century 
Company, N. Y., 1906. 
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Susan—became the wife of James Fenimore Cooper; and another— 
William Heathcote—the first Bishop of Western New York.‘ 

William Heathcote De Lancey was born October 8, 1797, at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. He graduated at Yale College in 1817 and later 
received from his Alma Mater the degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
to which other degrees were added by other colleges in the succeed- 
ing years. He married, November 22, 1820, Frances Munro, grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Harry Munro, D.D., sometime Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Albany. They had five sons and three daughters: Edward 
Floyd, Margaret Munro, Elizabeth Floyd, John Peter, Peter Munro, 
William Heathcote (who died young), Frances and William Heath- 
cote, II. He pursued theological studies under the direction of the 
Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart, D.D. He was made a Deacon Decem- 
ber 28, 1819, and ordained to the Priesthood March 6, 1822, by 
Bishop Hobart. 

De Lancey’s first pastoral work was at his home, Mamaroneck, 
to which he went as a Deacon and where he became the first Rector 
of St. Thomas’ Parish. In 1822, largely through the influence of 
Bishop Hobart, he became assistant to Bishop White in the three 
parishes in Philadelphia, of which that venerable prelate was Rector, 
and was elected one of the regular staff the following year. He was 
Secretary of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 1823-1830, and of the 
House of Bishops in the General Convention of the Church, 1823- 
1829. He continued as Assistant Minister until the reorganization 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1828, when he was chosen Provost 
of that institution. He held the office of Provost five years and then 
resigned to return as Assistant at St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. After 
the death of Bishop White, in 1836, he succeeded to the rectorship. 
While Assistant in Philadelphia he was closely associated with other 
assistants, including the Reverend Messrs. James Abercrombie and 
Jackson Kemper. He left St. Peter’s parish in 1839 to become 
Bishop of the newly erected Diocese of Western New York. 

On renewing his connection with St. Peter’s, after his term as 
Provost at the University, Dr. De Lancey preached two sermons 
(June 23 and June 30, 1833,) which indicate clearly the mind and 
spirit with which he went about his pastoral duties—a mind and spirit 
that he carried from Philadelphia into his Episcopal office in Western 
New York.’ 


‘For De Lancey famil pane see (a) “Diocese of Western New York,” by C. W. 
Hayes, D.D., p. 128. P hed by S Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 1904. 
(b MA Sketch of the Bishop 3 Life,’ by Dr. Van Ingen. Published as an appendix to 


“The Rev. Dr. Van I Adee othe Funeral of Bishop De Lance Press of 


r Parker, Geneva, 1865. (c) “History of the County of Westchester, N. Y., 
Vol. I, pp. 478-482, Robert Bolion. Press of Charles F. N. Y., 1881. 

he Mutual eople, Two Sermons.” Press of Jesper 
Harding, Philadelphia, 1833 
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The first of the two sermons bore the title, ‘“The Pastor’s Obliga- 
tions to His Flock’’; the second, ‘“‘The Obligations of a Christian Con- 
gregation to Their Pastor.” In the former he specified seven par- 
ticular duties, which he conceived to attach to a pastor’s business— 
to be faithful ‘in the exposition and enforcement of the doctrines of 
the Gospel’; “in enforcing that moral and spiritual requirement of 


the Gospel which exacts the change from sin to holiness”; “‘in urging 
upon his people conformity to the ordinances of the Gospel”; ‘‘in 
warning his flock against the evil customs and perilous seductions of 


this sinful world”; “in presenting to the people of his charge the 


claims and demands of the Church of Christ”’; ‘‘in the promotion and 
the preservation of peace and love among this people, especially”’; 
“in striving to exemplify in my own character and life those holy and 
heavenly principles which I am commissioned here to proclaim to 
you.” 


“Such, my brethren, are some of the points of min- 
isterial duty, in regard to which I must strive to be found 
faithful. When I look from the magnitude of the duties 
to the feebleness of the agent, or when I suffer my mind to 
rest upon the fearful responsibility of the station, or when 
I turn to the awful result of unfaithfulness in the steward- 
ship, or when I bring before my view the extent of mental 
exertion and physical effort, which the faithful instruction 
of this people will demand, I may well, without affectation, 
declare that the contemplation is enough to make me 
shudder . . . I ask you to remember when listening to 
the language of entreaty, or to the terms of reproof, or to 
the denunciations of sin, or to an exposure of the follies and 
evils of the world, or to the warnings against impatience 
and wickedness which may proceed in public or in private 
from the lips of him who now addresses you, that he speaks 
as a steward of the divine mysteries, for your spiritual and 
eternal good, in virtue of a commission from God, and at 
the peril of his own salvation.” 


In the latter of the two sermons he emphasized the reciprocal 
relation of people to pastor, begging the congregation to bear in mind 
“that I am speaking to you as one who holds his commission from 
God and who, therefore, is constrained to discharge its requisitions.” 
Summing up the duties of the congregation, he said: 


In the first place, it is the duty of the congregation 
statedly to attend the public service of the sanctuary . 
You have invited me to take charge of this congregation— 
for what purpose? Amongst others, to conduct for you 
the devotions of this sanctuary and to preach to you the 
everlasting Gospel of Jesus Christ. Can these duties be 
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accomplished by me without your presence? . . . The 
very attitude in which I have been, at your desire, placed 
in regard to you as a minister of Christ demands of you, 
as well as of myself, a faithful attendance in the sanctuary 
of God. . . . When assembled in the sanctuary of God, 
it is the duty of the congregation to unite in the worship of 
the temple: audibly, attentively, and honestly to receive 
and weigh the instructions which it is my duty to deliver to 
you in this place; . . . to sustain the temporal burdens 
of the parish, and to throw your influence and patronage 
into the scale of those church institutions which pastoral 
obligations will require me to present to your notice: to cul- 
tivate an enlightened and hearty attachment to the Church: 

: to exemplify in your characters and lives the holy 
principles which, on the authority of the Gospel, the Church 
enforces on the consciences of her members;. . . to con- 
form humbly and readily, to the various usages of the Church 
which are sanctioned by her authority. 


The preacher proceeded to develop, in addition to the above, 
the particular duties of the vestry, of parents, of the youthful mem- 
bers of the flock, and of “those who kneel with me at the altar.” 
He closed by asking their united prayers for the divine blessing upon 
pastor and people. 

We have quoted thus fully from these sermons of his more ex- 
perienced years in Philadelphia, because they express so definitely 
the sense of high calling and awful responsibility with which he viewed 
his ministry and that of the people under his charge. They help us 
to understand the secret of his unusual success as Priest and Bishop. 

The program of duty he set for himself and his congregation 
was a strenuous one and its demands affected Dr. De Lancey’s health. 
In 1835 his physician ordered him abroad to rest and recuperate his 
strength. His illness was of such a nature it was not certain he would 
ever be able to return to his labors. In a farewell address he said, “I 
should recollect it may be the will of our Master that this voice be 
never again raised as your instructor within these walls. Should such 
be the divine decree, I trust to be empowered by His grace to bow in 
humble submission to His will.’’ Within a few months, however, he 
was so far recovered as to be able to resume his ministry with his 
wonted zeal and efficiency. 

In 1826 Dr. De Lancey offered a resolution in the General Con- 
vention which results in the founding of the ‘‘General Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Union.’”’ All the Bishops were, ex-officio, 
vice-presidents and managers. It became the chief, if not the sole, 
agency for the publication of books and pamphlets for Sunday School 
and general church circulation. Its first manuals were prepared by 
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Bishop Hobart and, while it sought to be non-partisan, it was re- 
garded in some quarters as a High Church organization. It added 
to its original title “‘and Church Book Society.” It played an im- 
portant part in the history of the Church.® 

The Diocese of Western New York was formed by division of the 
original Diocese of New York. It was the first diocese to be created 
by division of the territory comprised within the boundaries of a 
State. The Primary Convention was convened in Trinity Church, 
Geneva, N. Y., on All Saints Day, 1838. On the second day of the 
Convention, Dr. De Lancey was elected to be the first Bishop of the 
new diocese. There had been no nominations for the office. Others— 
of whom the Rev. Dr. Manton Eastburn was one—were in the minds 
of some for the place. The clergy voted first, then the laity. The 
record is that both orders concurred on the first ballot “‘in the election 
of the Rev. William Heathcote De Lancey, D.D., of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania.””” 

Dr. De Lancey accepted the designation and was consecrated 
Bishop in St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, N. Y., May 9, 1839, at a special 
meeting of the Diocesan Convention. The Presiding Bishop, Dr. 
Alexander V. Griswold, of the ‘“‘Eastern Diocese,’”’ was Consecrator, 
assisted by Bishops Henry U. Onderdonk, Benjamin T. Onderdonk, 
and George W. Doane.® 

Later that day Bishop De Lancey was formally conducted to 
his Episcopal seat. Responding to the address of welcome, he ex- 
pressed his feelings of gratitude: 


For the cordial manner in which you have invited and 
received a comparative stranger to your regard and kind- 
ness. In the decisive preference of a majority, in the prompt 
concurrence of all, in your assembling to witness my con- 
secration, and in the respectful and affectionate mode and 
language in which, through your committee, you have now 
welcomed me to the diocese and introduced me to the 
chair of the Convention, I cannot but perceive . . a 
band of brothers clustering round to uphold my weakness 
and supply my inexperience, not by their counsels only, but 
by their fervent and unremitted intercessions at the throne 
of grace 

I come among you, not to distract and divide, I trust, 
but to bind and rivet your affections in the cause of our com- 
mon Master, to lead this flock, as other and abler shepherds 
have led them, in paths of unity, peace and love, of ardent 
devotion to Christ, of unshaken attachment to « Church. 
8“Diocese of Western New York,” by C. W. Hayes, 1904, p. 


™ Diocese of Western New York, - by C. W. Hayes, 1904, p. + Also Diocesan 
Journal, Primary Convention, 1838, p 


curnal, Special Coneontion, 1839, p. 16. 
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Educated under the immediate eye of the revered prelate 
(Bishop Hobart), whose dying voice sounded from this spot, 
whose living strength was expended on this, as a favorite sec- 
tion of the State, whose imperishable monument is in the 
hearts of all of us, I have imbibed from the Scriptures of 
truth, through him, the views of evangelical doctrine and 
church order with which you are all so familiar and which 
seem to me, after a trial of twenty years, to be fundamentally 
connected, not with the outward prosperity of the Church 
alone, but the object which the Church is designed to pro- 
mote, the glory of the living God, and the salvation of the 
immortal souls of men “ 

Spending, also, by far the greater portion of my minis- 
terial life in the parish, almost in the family, of another 
venerated man, long the object of love and regard through- 
out the Church in this country, I trust I have learned from 
his example of Christian gentleness, patient energy, quiet 
diligence, and steady adherence, in all practical points, to 
the distinctive character and principles of the Church, that 
the temperate, uniform, unwavering maintenance of the 
great principles of gospel truth and order and _ holiness 
through which the Church is blessed and man is saved, is 
the most effectual mode of retaining peace and harmony 
among ourselves, of securing the lasting respect of those 
that are without, and of advancing the permanent good of 
the Church of Christ.® 


Thus, in gentle phrase, he made gracious acknowledgment of 
the debt he owed to Bishops Hobart and White as spiritual mentors, 
and, at the same time, made known the fact that he expected to fol- 
low their examples in doctrine and administration. He dwelt upon 
the place of the Church in the plan of salvation and the duty of 
obedience to her precepts, and he concluded by exhorting, at length, 
both clergy and laity to live up to their high calling, ending with 
“To this end let us unite our prayers and efforts, and may the God of 
all grace so accept the one and bless the other, that we may be per- 
mitted to see our Jerusalem in prosperity all our lives long.” 

We have included in this sketch sentences and paragraphs from 
a few of Dr. De Lancey’s addresses and sermons. They are valuable, 
not only for the subject matter they contain, but also as samples of 
his style of composition. There are in the archives of the Diocese of 
Western New York one hundred sixty-six manuscript sermons in 
large hand, most of them written and delivered after he became Bishop, 
some of them while he was in Philadelphia, and a few during his 
diaconate at Mamaroneck. Nearly all of them are carefully sewed 
and bound in heavy paper. They are of various lengths, ranging 
from thirty to one hundred pages of ordinary letterhead paper. Most 


®*Diocesan Journal, Special Convention, 1839, p. 23 ff. 
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of them bear notations on the cover or on blank pages at the end, 
showing when and where they were preached. One, of ninety-seven 
pages, is on the theme ‘‘Means of Doing Good to the Church.” It 
was delivered at St. Paul’s, New York, October 17, 1832, and at St. 
Peter’s, Philadelphia, October 27, 1833. One, on ““The Poor in Spirit,” 
is sixty-six pages long and was delivered forty-four times over a period 
extending from 1840 to 1863. It was delivered several times at 
Trinity Church, Geneva—in 1840, 1850, 1851, 1856. Another ser- 
mon on ‘‘The Mercy of God" was delivered fifty-five times from 1846 
to 1852. Practically all were preached more than once, the average 
being, perhaps, five or six times. The subject matter was often doc- 
trinal, sometimes evangelical, frequently practical. The titles of 
some of the sermons, taken at random, are: ‘‘Power and Progress of 
Sin in Children”’; “‘Crucifying the Flesh”’; ‘‘Persevering Piety”; 
Shiloh”’; “Denying Christ Before Men”; “God Our Refuge”; “Eternity 
of God’’; “Readiness for Death”; ‘Feelings and Deportment Proper 
in Church”; “St. Paul’s Dying Words.”” The style of the sermons is 
generally clear and direct, usually formal and dignified, hardly ornate, 
as sometimes described.!° 

The diocese of which Bishop De Lancey had now become the 
head was large in extent of territory but small, as figures go today, in 
means and population. It included all the State of New York west 
of a line extending approximately from Sacketts Harbor to Bing- 
hampton. It comprised twenty-nine of the present counties, or 
21,463 square miles. The principal cities were Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo, none of which had more than eighteen or 
twenty thousand people. The largest parish was St. Luke’s, Ro- 
chester, which reported about four hundred communicants. Trinity, 
Utica and Trinity, Geneva, reported about one hundred fifty each. 
The Journal of the Primary Convention lists seventy-four clergymen 
and ninety-six parishes and missions. The Diocesan Journal of 
1840 shows 4,142 communicants and $10,095.84 in offerings. 

When Bishop De Lancey died, in 1865, the geographical extent 
of the diocese was as when he came to it. There were one hundred 
fifty-three clergymen, one hundred sixty-seven parishes and missions, 
14,061 communicants, and offerings amounting to $290,800.32." 

In the twenty-six years of his Episcopate the number of clergy 
had more than doubled, the number of parishes and missions had in- 
creased more than seventy per cent, the number of communicants 
nearly two hundred forty per cent, the offerings two thousand seven 
hundred and eighty per cent. This was remarkable development, 
and through a period fraught with trouble. The Bishop’s first years 


10The Wise Master Builder,” by G. M. Hills, 1865. 
UDiocesan Journal, 1865, pp. 198-200. 
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in the diocese followed close upon the severe economic depression of 
“The Thirties.” The Oxford Movement and the “Carey Case’’ 
brought more or less disturbance of the peace of the diocese. Last 
of all came the Civil War, with its costly draft of men and resources. 
There had been considerable increase in population and wealth dur- 
ing these years, itis true. In 1840 there were about 1,135,000 people 
in the diocese; in 1865, about 1,455,700. The increase, therefore, was 
less than eight per cent, as over against the much larger per cent of 
increase by church gains. 

This phenomenal growth was due, in large part, to the sound 
church teaching of Hobart, Onderdonk and De Lancey. They made 
the Church mean something in those sections where it was planted. 
With the teaching must be included the personality as well as the 
wisdom and the zeal of the diocesan head. Bishop De Lancey was, 
in fact, not only the ecclesiastical authority in the diocese; he was, 
the moving spirit, stirring interest, begetting confidence, exciting the 
will to progress. How could it have been otherwise with a leader 
who, the day he was elevated to the Episcopate, challenged the 
diocese to be self-respecting and self-supporting. He said: 


The erection of this portion of the State into a separate 
diocese has thrown it, to a great degree, on its own resources 
for church objects. I have utterly mistaken the character 
and means, the energy and liberality, of the diocese over 
which I am to preside, if it be not found adequate, with 
God’s blessing, to the exigencies of the new position. 


The Bishop unfolded his plans of organization and operation at 
the Diocesan Convention of 1840. Facing the situation as he found 
it, he said: 


We have the largest diocesan missionary establishment 
in the Church in the United States. No missionary effort 
in any diocese, except in the neighboring one of New York, 
can be compared to it in regard either to number or pros- 
pects. Every county in the diocese furnishes missionary 
ground, and will be likely to furnish new stations for years 
to come. In urging the concentration of our efforts upon 
the support of the missions of the diocese as a primary duty, 
I feel that I am far from acting on the narrow principle 
which is sometimes ascribed to such as place diocesan 
missions paramount. It is a broad and comprehensive 
principle of duty—the duty of following the leadings of 
Providence in selecting the appropriate sphere of exertion— 
which does govern and, I humbly think, should govern a de- 
cision on this point. . . . No one can deny that the 
field immediately around us is ‘‘White unto the harvest.” 
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Thus he centered attention and support upon Diocesan Missions. 

He worked out a “plan of contributions for Church Objects” 
and addressed a Pastoral Letter to the parishes of the diocese in 
explanation of it. He advocated monthly collections made at both 
morning and evening service, the whole day to be signalized as a day 
for the exercise of Christian beneficence. ‘‘No circumstances, how- 
ever untoward, should be deemed by any congregation an excuse for 
not making these collections.” They were to be for diocesan pur- 
poses solely. Separate collections should be made for extra-diocesan 
needs. These regulations had been submitted to the Diocesan Con- 
vention and formally adopted. The Bishop gtressed this fact in 
his Pastoral Letter, saying: 


I express myself more fully upon this point because 
there is a sort of lax notion prevalent in many parts of our 
Church that Canons and Regulations adopted by our con- 
ventions may be neglected or obeyed as caprice or feeling, 
or individual opinion may dictate. Such a view is a per-— 
version of ecclesiastical responsibility without any sanction 
from reason or Scripture . . Woe to the Cause of 
Christ and of His Church if the spirit that walks about 
our Zion shall be of this disorderly kind.” 


He commended the plan because of its simplicity, its systematic 
charity, its churchmanlike provisions, its evangelical character, its 
promise to enable the diocese to fulfill its obligations. The next year 
he was able to announce to the Convention that “during a year of 
almost unexampled scarcity in the circulating medium of the coun- 
try, the diocese has yet, under the operation of the simple system, col- 
lected for Diocesan Missions more than four times the amount raised 
during the preceding year,” 

The business organization of the diocese was very simple and 
remained so to the end of Bishop De Lancey’s administration. The 
controlling body, then as now, was, of course, the Diocesan Con- 
vention. There were the usual Diocesan Secretary, Treasurer, 
Standing Committee, Deputies to the General Convention, and 
Trustees of the Episcopate Fund, to which were added later Trustees 
of the Christmas Fund—established for the aid of aged and disabled 
clergy, Trustees of the Permanent Missionary Fund, Trustees of the 
Diocesan Training School—founded by the Bishop for training men 
for the ministry, and two or three committees. 

The Standing Committee combined with its own canonical 
duties the offices of the Education and Missionary Board, “with full 
powers in reference to education and missionary operations in the 

Diocesan Journal, 1840, p. 36. 
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diocese, the Bishop having the nomination of all missionaries.” It 
was also the financial board. The Bishop was Chairman, not only of 
the Diocesan Convention, but of most of these boards. He was, toa 
large degree, the business as well as the spiritual head of the diocese. 
He continued as such to the end of his life. At one time there was 
some attempt to strip him of some of his powers, especially that of 
appointing missionaries. It was argued that being a “High Church- 
man” he chose and favored those who were of his way of thinking.” 
The answer to the charge was that Bishop De Lancey refrained from 
appointing until the vestry in the case had voluntarily chosen him 
whom it wished to have for incumbent.“ 

Bishop De Lancey exercised his large powers and influence with 
fairness and discretion. His judgment came to be regarded as of 
the best by all classes. He gained a reputation for being most care- 
ful in the administration of trust funds. He was generous in the use 
of his own money, but “‘close,”” some thought, in the management of 
endowments, often increasing them by capitalization of income when 
there was need of distributing the income. This was the criticism 
that was made, particularly in regard to the use of the income of the 
Christmas Fund, a criticism that was heard again and again long after 
Bishop De Lancey’s body was committed to the grave.” Whatever 
the justification for the complaints, his careful attention to expendi- 
tures begot confidence in him as a financial executor and encouraged 
contributors to increase the amount of their gifts. 

The organization and administration of the diocese in Bishop 
De Lancey’s day never incurred the charge of extravagance, but 
were highly commended for their simplicity and efficiency. 

The Bishop needed missionaries. To get them he founded the 
“Diocesan Training School,’” which Bishop Coxe afterwards named 
“De Lancey Divinity School.”” He was able to promise but a meager 
stipend, but men came in response to his appeal. In 1839 there 
were only thirty-four; in 1840, there were forty-one; in 1865, there were 
fifty-five missionaries in the diocesan field. Early in his Episcopate 
he had established the policy of gradually withdrawing support from 
aided parishes, limiting, so far as possible, the period of support to 
three years and thus freeing the missionary for work elsewhere. The 
diocese grew and became known as “The Model Diocese.” 

By 1841 Bishop De Lancey came to think he must give some 
attention to the controversy respecting the Oxford Tracts.’”’ He 
noted that it had penetrated thus far the diocese ‘‘to but a very 
limited extent.”” He said: 


13“Diocese of Western New by C. W. 1904, p. 1865. 
M4]n those days missions were 
15“ Diocese of Western New York, ” by C. W.. ayes, 1904, p. 140. 
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I entertain no fears of any religious effects to the Church 
amongst us from these writings. They are nowhere re- 
garded as standard works or tests of Churchmanship. The 
intelligence of the clergy and laity who read them will sift 
the wheat from the chaff, and while they take advantage of 
whatever in them tends to strengthen the walls of our Zion, 
will repudiate whatever shall be found inconsistent with 
the Bible and the Prayer Book. The idea of dividing the 
Church by the controversy thrown out by some persons of 
more excitability than wisdom and so readily seized upon 
by ‘‘them who are without” as ominous of dissolution, I 
hold to be preposterous in the extreme. Aside from im- 
ported excitements from abroad and the precipitate and 
intemperate discussions of religious newspapers at home, 
the unity of the Church has hardly been ruffled.”® 


It is difficult to conceive of an Episcopal address, delivered at 
a time when controversy was raging, better calculated to quiet dis- 
turbed minds. But the Bishop’s reassuring words could not quiet 
the ever-increasing clamor. That clamor was accentuated in 1843 
by the ordination in the Diocese of New York of Arthur Carey. 
Carey was charged by two presbyters of the diocese with ‘‘Romaniz- 
ing’ tendencies, but he was ordered deacon by Bishop Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk. The excitement was intense. A bitter pamphlet war 
ensued and the whole Church was split into opposite camps. The 
Diocese of Western New York was sharply divided along High and 
Low Church party lines such as had not appeared previously. 

Dr. C. W. Hayes, referring to this unhappy situation, wrote: 


“Households were divided and friendships broken over 
this quarrel to an extent that seems incredible now, and 
the nick-name (as Bishop De Lancey called it) of Puseyite 
became a formidable weapon for many years.’’!? 


There was mistrust of pastors by people in many places. Bishop 
De Lancey met the issue with even but courageous mind. He said, 
in his Convention Address of 1843: 


In my wide intercourse with the clergy of the diocese, 
I know of no one among them who does not, in maintain- 
ing the cause of Christ and His Church, distinctly repudiate 
the errors of the Roman Catholic Church . . . as does 
the Church itself, her long list of Protestant martyrs, and 
the humble individual who speaks as the Chief Shepherd 
over you in the Lord.'® 
Diocesan Journal, 1841, p. 34. 


17Hayes: Diocese of Western New York, p. 160. 
Diocesan Journal, 1843, p. 35. 
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The Bishop’s words were again effective. The Gospel Messenger 
(the diocesan paper of that time) says they “left no doubt whatever 
as to his (the Bishop’s) position as a Churchman,” and that the Con- 
vention’s deliberations proceeded in so chastened and peaceful a 
manner that ‘‘not a word of unkindness or indication of ill temper 
had been seen or heard,” and this “at a time when all around us were 
spread most painful proofs of restlessness and disruption. 

The common word at parting was, ‘What a blessed time.’ ! 

“‘Puseyism”’ remained a live topic for animated discussion long 
after it ceased to be a hotly contested one. At the height of the con- 
troversy in Western New York in 1843, Bishop De Lancey published 
in the Gospel Messenger an article entitled ‘‘What is Not Puseyism.” 
He incorporated it in his 1846 Convention Address.”® It attracted 
much attention and is of interest today. In it he specified twenty- 
two particulars in which ‘“‘the Church held and practiced, the Prayer 
Book embodied and sanctioned, and the ministry maintained and 
acted on” the views set forth in his address ‘“‘long before Dr. Pusey 
was born.”’ They are, briefly, Episcopacy; Apostolic Succession; 
Baptismal Regeneration; Sacramental Grace; Christ’s Real Presence 
Spiritually (not corporally nor as a mere memorial) in the Holy Com- 
munion; the Three-Fold Ministry of Bishops, Priests and Deacons; 
Justification by Faith, by the Merits of Christ, by Repentance and 
Obedience, and Sacramentally in Holy Baptism; Holy Scripture as 
Interpreted by the Fathers; Salvation by the Appointed Means of 
Grace; Obedience of Clergy and Laity to Rubrics and Canons of the 
Church; the Divine Origin of the Church; the Superior Value of the 
Church’s Liturgy; the Right of Protestants to the Use of the Cross; 
the Right to Combine Architectural and Ritual Observance and the 
Use of Vestments; Bowing at the Name of Jesus; the Open Church, 
not only on Sundays and Saints’ Days, but on all days of the week; 
the Due Observance of the Seasons of the Church Year; Observance 
of Seasons of Private Fasting and Prayer, especially during Lent; the 
Support of the Institutions of the Church; the Refusal to Canonize 
Henry VIII and Luther; the Love of the Church and Her Good in 
Every Way; the Preaching of the Word; and to be Instant in Season 
and Out of Season. 

The Church, under the Bishop’s strong guidance, came through 
those trying times in good shape. At the seventh Annual Conven- 
tion he was able to say: 


It is not to be supposed that I have contemplated 
without deep interest the outward assaults and inward 


19 Hayes: ‘Diocese of Western New York,” p. 161. 
20 Diocesan Journal, 1846, p. 42 ff. 
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apprehensions which during the last year have agitated the 
Church. . . . As far as I can perceive, the outward 
assaults upon the Church do not impede her progress in 
this diocese. My confirmations during the past year have 
been in advance of every former year of my Episcopate, 
except one. The contributions of the diocese have increased. 
Individual donations have multiplied. A greater number 
of church edifices have been repaired and improved than 
in any former year. I cannot but notice a more devout 
and solemn interest taken in the concerns of the Church by 
many; stricter attendance on her ordinances; greater so- 
licitude to understand her true position and views; more 
= and settled feelings of attachment to her stand- 
ards. 


Other troubles of the day that affected the Bishop deeply were 
those arising from criticism of the General Theological Seminary, 
and those arising from the difficulties of the two Onderdonks—the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania and the Bishop of New York—resulting in 
the retirement of both from the exercise of their Episcopal offices. 
Bishop De Lancey sought to be fair to each, and in doing so incurred 
the censure of some for what they deemed unwarranted support of 
the two men. Certainly he failed to convict them, in his mind or 
speech, of the guilt with which they were charged, though he admitted 
there was “much to condemn as imprudent, foolish, and likely to be 
misunderstood and misinterpreted to the injury of the Church.”” 
An annoying circumstance occurred in 1848 through an attempt 
to establish a diocesan branch of the ‘‘Evangelical Knowledge So- 
ciety.’ The general organization was effected under the leader- 
ship of the Bishop of Virginia in 1847 and was intended as a rival to 
the “Sunday School Union” which Bishop De Lancey had been in- 
strumental in founding in 1826. The new association was on a strict 
party basis. Disturbed by the attempt to find for it a place in West- 
ern New York, Bishop De Lancey issued a Pastoral Letter, May 5, 
1848, in which he said: 


I perceive this morning, in the Episcopal Recorder, of 
Philadelphia, a printed circular calling for a meeting to be 
held in St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, on the 11th of May, 
“to organize an auxiliary in the diocese to the Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowl- 
edge . . .” It has been sent, I understand, to many 
of the clergy and laity in the diocese, though not to me. 
: As Bishop of the Diocese, I deem it my duty to say 
to you that this, as I understand it, is an attempt to form 
a Diocesan Society—without previous consultation with the 
21Hayes: ‘Diocese of Western New York,” p. 174. 
2 Hayes: “Diocese of Western New York,” p. 181. 
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parish vestries, the Standing Committee, the Convention 
of the diocese, or the Bishop—with the best judgment I 
can give to this project, I am bound, frankly and affec- 
tionately, to say that I cannot but regard it as an irregular, 
needless and distracting measure and, however undesigned 
to do so, yet calculated to rivet a party character on the 
diocese . . . and to provoke and promote discussion 
and conflicts, rather than to advance unity, harmony and 
peace. In this view I cannot sanction it.* 


The meeting in Rochester was held as scheduled, but the move- 
ment did not prosper. It soon disappeared altogether for want of 
support. 

The Bishop’s opposition to the Evangelical Knowledge Society 
in Western New York was in keeping with his general objection to 
voluntary associations for the performance of work which he held to 
belong to the constituted authorities and agents of the diocese. An 
attempt, in 1864, to organize a voluntary ‘Society for the Relief of 
Widows and Orphans of Clergy” was likewise discountenanced by 
him and consequently abandoned. He believed such undertakings 
should be under the authority of the Diocesan Convention. Even 
Convocations of the clergy received no authorization from him, 
though he attended them occasionally. 

Bishop De Lancey was the first to introduce in the General Con- 
vention (1850) a resolution proposing Provinces. The idea had been 
advanced by Bishop White in his pamphlet of 1782—“The Case of 
the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered,” and by 
the Rev. Dr. Hale, President of Hobart College, in a leaflet arguing 
for the division of the original Diocese of New York. Bishop De 
Lancey’s resolution was laid on the table, was considered in 1853 and 
1856, and then was laid on the table indefinitely. The proposition 
was renewed by the Diocese of New York in 1865 and was a subject 
for deliberation at meetings of the General Convention many years 
afterward, but was not finally adopted until 1913. In the meantime, 
two substitute institutions of the Church—Federate Councils and 
Missionary Councils—were authorized, but upon trial were found 
inadequate to the needs of the Church. 

In 1849 Bishop De Lancey addressed ‘“‘A Charge to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Western New York . . . on Religious Train- 
ing,” it being the second charge of his Episcopate. He described 
“Two systems of the process of religious education—excitement and 
training.’’ He set forth the latter as the system of common sense, 


23‘ Diocese of Western New York,” by C. W. Hayes, 1904, pp. 182-183. 

24“ Diocese of Western New York, ” by C. W. Hayes, 1904, p. 203 ff. Also Con- 
stitution and Canons Governing the Protestant Episcopal Church, Annotated, by E. A. 
White, 1924, p. 833 ff. 
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of the Church and of the Gospel. In something more than fifty 
pages he urged for the education of children the application of re- 
ligious training by the agency of Sunday Schools, by catechising, by 
personal intercourse and friendly conversation, and by parochial 
schools. He had recommendations for the education of youths and 
adults—all tending to the cultivation of a devotional character. 

In 1857 the Bishop addressed a Pastoral Letter to the laity on 
“Parish Duties.” It was to serve as “A Guide to Wardens and Ves- 
trymen.” The letter was copyrighted and published by the General 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book So- 
ciety.””. The copy in the hands of the writer of this article is of the 
second edition and appeared in 1862. 

We have referred to Dr. De Lancey’s visit abroad, in 1835, on 
account of his health. In 1852 the House of Bishops appointed 
Bishop De Lancey and Bishop McCoskry (of Michigan) to attend 
the concluding services of the jubilee of the Venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Bishop De Lancey 
was accompanied by Mrs. De Lancey, by the Rev. J. V. Van Ingen, of 
Rochester, and by the Rev. Walter Ayrault, of Auburn. On arriv- 
ing at London they were received by several dignitaries of the Church 
of England and escorted to Fulham Palace. The two Bishops at- 
tended the Jubilee Service at Westminster Abbey. The Bishop's 
report, made to the Diocesan Convention, contains a long list of 
functions attended, places visited, sermons preached, receptions and 
entertainments during his stay. At Oxford, on June 21st, in the 
presence of a large number of “Bishops, Noblemen, Clergymen, 
Masters, Tutors and Fellows, Graduates and Under-graduates, we 
were presented, without, on our part, any previous knowlege of the 
movement, with a Silver-gilt Alms Basin, of beautiful design and work- 
manship, for the American Church.” The ‘Gold Salver’’ is the alms 
basin used at meetings of the General Convention. 

On this visit Bishop De Lancey visited Scotland as the guest of 
the Primus of the Church of Scotland, and joined with the Bishop 
of Winchester in the ordination of nine deacons and fourteen priests, 
which he believed ‘‘was probably the first time that an English and 
an American Bishop had united in the act of ordination.” He visited 
Windsor Castle, the Archbishop of York, the Rev. John Keble, and 
the Primate of All Ireland. In Dublin he met Thomas Parnell. 
He was greatly impressed with the strength of the ‘‘movement toward 
the Church of England on the part of the Roman Catholics in the 
western and other parts of Ireland.”” It was claimed that within five 
years sixty thousand Roman Catholics had severed themselves from 


“The Mission of the Jubilee,” by Bishop De Lancey. Curtiss and White, 
Utica, N. Y. 
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their Roman connections and joined, most of them, the Church of 
England. 

While in England the Bishop and Mrs. De Lancey found oppor- 
tunity to visit relatives—members of the De Lancey and Heathcote 
families—in Hampshire and at Malvern. 

The Bishop made a third trip to Europe in 1858. His health 
was failing and the Diocesan Convention adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Bishop to take a vacation, assessing the parishes $1,500.00 
for his expenses. He and Mrs. De Lancey sailed November 24th 
and did not return until midsummer, 1859. His visit was quiet and 
uneventful. He participated in few church or social functions. He 
manifested much interest in St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, as 
affording suggestions for his contemplated Diocesan Training School 
at Geneva, N. Y., which he opened the following year. He visited 
his ancestral home in Caen, Normandy, and Verberie in Picardy.” 

The Bishop's failing health was occasioned, in part at least, by 
two accidents. In May, 1845, he was thrown from a carriage on 
his way to make a visitation at Bethany, Genesee County. He 
suffered injuries which disabled him a long time and, it is believed, 
he never fully recovered from the shock. He met with his second 
accident, in 1861, on the streets of New York, where he was struck 
and thrown to the pavement by the pole of an omnibus. Again he 
was disabled several months. 

In spite of the accidents and a general weakening of his physical 
constitution, the Bishop continued in the full performance of the 
duties of his office as head of the diocese. The concluding years of 
his Episcopate were those of the Civil War. His course was that of a 
patriot. Throughout his ministry he had conscientiously refrained 
from political activity and, as Bishop, had urged his clergy to do the 
same. He held that it is the duty of the ministry ‘‘by example, pre- 
cept and persuasion to allay, not to provoke, the irritations of party 
and the evils of such conflicts, so far as truth, duty and the interests 
of Christ’s Kingdom will allow. For myself, I have never even voted 
at an election.’?” 

One may well be surprised at his failure to cast his ballot in a 
democratic form of government, but he cannot question the patriotism 
that was deep-seated in Bishop De Lancey’s life and that found ex- 
pression in 1862 in his Convention address: 


We have in this diocese discountenanced party, political 
discussions of State questions, in her pulpits and her Con- 
ventions, as inappropriate to the true objects of the sanctuary 
and the synod. No political action is needed here. But in 


26“Diocese of Western New York,” by C. W. Hayes, 1904, p. 228. 
27 Diocesan Journal, 1856, p. 46. 
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prayers for her safety, in contributions for her defense, in 
sacrifices for her rescue, in offerings of counsel, life and 
treasure for her preservation, we stand side by side with our 
fellow citizens of every name and faith throughout the 
land, in the deep conviction that no form of government 
has ever been framed by man so favorable to the security, 
labour and expansion of the Church of God as the govern- 
ment established by the Constitution of these United 
States.8 


As we began, so we end this account of the active career of Bishop 
De Lancey with the mention of some of his personal gifts and char- 
acteristics, especially those that came out in the course of his Epis- 
copate. They are set forth in an article that appeared in the “Church 
Journal” and that is cited by the Rev. Robert Bolton in his History 
of the County of Westchester. We quote from the history: 


He was one of the men whom nature had marked out 
for a ruler among his fellows. With sound principles, 
earnest devotion, personal gravity and spotless purity of 
life, he possessed a clearness of head, a keen knowledge of 
human nature, and a coolness, caution, readiness and 
boldness, which all combined in making him a successful 
Bishop. His skill in debate was remarkable, and was fully 
equalled by his mastery of all the resources of parliamentary 
tactics, either for carrying a measure which he favored, or de- 
feating one to which he was opposed. His vigilance and 
unflinching tenacity were fully on a par with his other 
qualities; and yet his courtesy and gentlemanly bearing, 
together with a pleasant touch of humor, so lubricated the 
friction of every contest, that no undue heat remained on 
either side when the struggle was over. No higher testimony 
could be given to the manner in which he discharged his high 
office than the fact of great and steady growth in his diocese, 
together with a maintenance of an internal harmony, unity 
and peace, such as no one of our dioceses has been able to 
equal, much less surpass. . . . A Bishop more sagacious, 
more steady, more true in laying the foundations of the 
Church, like a wise master-builder, we never expect to see.?® 


Plainly, the ‘‘Model Diocese” owed its reputation and title, prin- 
cipally, to a model Bishop. 

In 1864, after giving to the Diocesan Convention an account of 
his labors for the year which showed many interruptions because of 
illness, the Bishop said: 


After the examination and opinion of my physicians, 
my own experience and observation, and the uncertain 
°8 Diocesan Journal, 1862, p. 54. 
sos of the County of Westchester, N. Y.,” by Robert Bolton, Vol. I, pp. 
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operation of the hazardous disease which is said to affect 
me, I deem it my duty, on reflection and prayer, after the 
frequent and long-established practice of the Church in 
this country, to ask the aid of an assistant in my office, to 
be appointed at this Convention.*® 


The “hazardous disease’ was weakness of the heart.*t The Con- 
vention, with regret, acquiesced in the Bishop’s request and, after 
due process of ecclesiastical law, elected the Rev. Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, D.D., to be Assistant Bishop. He was consecrated in Trinity 
Church, Geneva, N. Y., January 4, 1865. 

The last public act of Bishop De Lancey was in connection with 
the consecration of the newly elected assistant. On account of his 
feebleness he was robed at his home and taken directly to the sanctuary 
of Trinity Church. 

On April 4, 1865, he suffered a series of violent spasms of the 
heart. He died the next morning. 

The burial service was said at Trinity Church, Geneva, on Tues- 
day in Holy Week, after which the remains were taken to New York 
and placed overnight in Calvary Church, under guard of Western 
New York students pursuing studies at the General Theological Semi- 
nary. On Good Friday, April 14, the body was interred in the family 
plot at Heathcote Hill, Mamaroneck, N. Y. There it remained until 
1907, when it was brought back to Geneva, N. Y. It lies, with that 
of Mrs. De Lancey, under the altar of St. Peter’s Church, which had 
been erected to his memory.” 


30 Diocesan Journal, 1864, p. 44. 
31‘Diocese of Western New York,” by C. W. Hayes, 1904, p. 2590. 
The writer gratefully acknowledges valuable information received from two grand- 
a of Bishop De Lancey, now living in Buffalo, N. Y.—the Misses Margaret and 
mily 
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SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY: 
A HISTOR Y* 


Part I. SeaBury Divinity SCHOOL 


By the Rt. Rev. Frank Arthur McElwain, D.D.., 
Bishop of Minnesota 


N the summer of 1850, James Lloyd Breck left Nashotah for the 
| new territory of Minnesota. Doubtless part of his original plan 
for the new Associate Mission was to establish a school for the 
training of clergy as had been done at Nashotah. But both Bishop 
Kemper and his successor at Nashotah, the Rev. A. B. Cole, objected 
to this on the grounds of unnecessary duplication. As a consequence, 
after establishing work in St. Paul and holding services as an itinerant 
missionary in various places in the territory, Breck decided to work 
as a missionary among the Ojibway Indians at Gull Lake. Here he 
remained until 1857, when the widespread sale of liquor in that terri- 
tory brought about violent drunkenness which resulted in the closing 
of the Mission. 

In the spring of 1854 the town site of Faribault was surveyed 
and plotted. By 1856 there were a score of houses within its limits. 
Alexander Faribault was a French Indian and although a devout 
Roman Catholic, was of immeasurable help to the Church for many 
years. In 1856, a few days after the Primary Convention of the Dio- 
cese, Bishop Kemper, who had presided, made a journey accompanied 
by Mr. Wilcoxson, a member of the Mission. Mr. Wilcoxson had 
preached at Faribault July 27th, 1856, and now he made a visitation 
there with Bishop Kemper on September 29th. There is no record 
of any further services held in Faribault until October ist, 1857. 
At this time the Rev. Solon W. Manney was appointed missionary 
there and the ground is considered occupied by the Mission from this 
date. 

With the break-up of the Chippeway Mission, Mr. Breck re- 
turned to his original idea for educational work. Immediately after 
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the Convention of 1857, with the Diocese organized and the possi- 
bility of another to take over the work of Bishop Kemper, the Mission 
pushed forward its plans. With the Rev. Solon W. Manney and the 
Rev. Mr. Peake, Mr. Breck visited several places in an effort to locate 
the best points for the Mission. From the first, Faribault seemed the 
logical place. It was the center for several growing towns and the 
work could be carried on from this point for all Southern Minnesota. 
Work was to begin in the spring; meanwhile Mr. Breck had Mr. 
Manney appointed missionary there, while he went East to procure 
funds for his new work. The original plan was for Mr. Manney to 
stay in Faribault as an instructor in the Divinity Department of 
the, as yet, nebulous schools. However, as Mr. Breck returned with 
the Rev. David P. Sanford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Mary J. 
Mills, of Troy, N. Y., it was decided that the Rev. Mr. Manney should 
retain his position as chaplain at Fort Ripley for a time. That post 
paid two thousand a year and money was necessary for the new Mis- 
sion. Three young men came with Breck; they were to enter the 
preparatory department with a view to becoming candidates for Holy 
Orders. Beside each name there is a bit of comment written by the 
candid Registrar at a later date: 


The first, a native of Ireland, ‘‘came with Dr. Breck. 
Intended for reformation and divinity. Certainly did not 
react the latter, doubtful if he did the former, left in '61 and 
enlisted.” 

The second ‘‘came with Dr. Breck. Like the above in 
many ways. The requirements of Dr. Sanford’s class-room 
too much for him. Left after one year.” 

The third, George Barnhart, a Canadian, ‘‘Teacher in 
preparatory department and student of theology for about 
one year. Left on account of ill health and died in Canada, 
1861, a noble character.”’ 


Back in Faribault, Mr. Breck began arrangements for the future 
work. A meeting of citizens was called for May 15th; Mr. A. J. 
Tanner was appointed Chairman and O. F. Perkins, Secretary. 
It must have been a stirring day in that frontier town. Mr. Breck 
laid before the meeting the plans and purposes of the Mission and 
told them of the sites which had been selected. Alexander Faribault, 
one of the proprietors of the town, with Mr. Fowler, gave grounds 
on the east side of the Straight River in the upper town for the Col- 
lege or male department (now occupied by Shattuck School). The 
Female Seminary was to be located in the lower town west of the 
public square. The construction of the Seminary building was to 
be put under contract within ten days and an Episcopal Church was 
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to be erected within a short time. This, as had been the Nashotah 
Mission and the Christ Church project, was to be an ‘‘adventure of 
faith.” But practically enough a committee was appointed at the 
end of Mr. Breck’s stirring address to solicit subscriptions. Messrs. 
R. D. Mott, Skinner Levi Nutting, and J. B. Wheeler were to push 
forward the work. 

An article in the village paper of May 26th, 1858, ‘“‘The Epis- 
copal University at Fairbault in Charge of the Associate Mission of 
Minnesota,” gives excerpts from Mr. Breck’s address: 


“The male . . . will be a boarding establishment, 
in primary, academical, and collegiate courses. 

“To this department youth and young men in the town 
will always have access whilst boarding at home. 

“The Female department will be open to young chil- 
dren of either sex and young ladies, and it is hoped that it 
will grow into a seminary for those from abroad. 


A small mission school was opened at once, June 3, 1858, in 
rented rooms over the store of Messrs. Faribault and Young. There 
were fifteen pupils, the teachers were the Rev. D. P. Sanford, Miss 
Mary J. Mills, and Miss Mary J. Leigh. This was known as the “‘Fari- 
bault Episcopal Institute of the Bishop Seabury University,”’ for the 
Rev. Mr. Sanford had already suggested the name of the first Ameri- 
can Bishop as a fitting one for the “University.’”” The building 
which the school later occupied was used both as the school and as the 
church. The parish, the Church of the Good Shepherd, was organized 
October 26, 1858, with the Rev. Mr. Sanford as Rector. 

Mr. George C. Tanner and Mr. S. D. Hinman were the first 
candidates for Orders. They worked in the parish school and studied 
with Mr. Breck and Mr. Sanford. 

This first building of the Bishop Seabury Mission was opened 
Sunday, August 22, 1858. It was plain wood, boards and batten, 
in the “early pointed Minnesota style.’’ An appropriate discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. Ezra Jones of St. Peter, on “The Con- 
nection of Sound Learning and True Religion.”” Mr. Breck gave an 
address thanking the citizens for their liberality and predicting far- 
reaching influence for the embryo “University.” 

The first school year closed August 17, 1859, with anniversary 
services and appropriate addresses by the Hon. H. T. Wells of St. 
Paul and the Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker (later Bishop of Indiana) of 
Minneapolis. 

As we have seen before, the members of the Mission had a splendid 
sense of the dramatic. They made the most of it now. The pupils 

1Scrap Book, St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis. 
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of the school marched in procession up to the forest-covered bluffs 
on the east of the river, one hundred sixty-one pupils, the ‘‘faculty,” 
the guests, and the clergy, and there on the grounds of the ‘‘Mission 
House on the Hill,’’ Mr. Breck’s home, and the future site of Seabury 
Hall, they listened to the prophecy of the future greatness of their 
school. All about them were scattered the tipi of the Sioux, before 
them stood the tiny shack which many Seabury men remember, but 
which was destroyed by fire some years ago. 

The Missionary Papers of the Associate Mission now began to 
appear. In the first of these printed letters is the prospectus of the 
year 1859-60, showing a Juvenile, Primary, High School, College 
(unorganized) and Divinity School. Two candidates for Holy Orders 
were matriculated and three members of the High School with Orders 
in view were made members of the Mission household. The Rev. 
Solon W. Manney now gave up his army chaplaincy to become In- 
structor in Divinity. He was an excellent and versatile scholar, with 
a clear, logical mind, and admirably equipped to be, as he was for 
several years, a Divinity School in himself. He arrived at the Mission 
with his family on May 23, 1859, and was until 1864 the only full 
professor. He taught the men in all subjects, except as he was assisted 
by Mr. Breck, who instructed in the Prayer Book and Liturgics. 
Mr. Breck was the general Missionary and directed the mission work 
of the young men in the outlying stations, while he carried on the 
work of correspondent, so necessary to the life of the schools. The 
daily routine was much the same as that of the former Mission. 
As the students in divinity were busy teaching during the day, they 
necessarily recited at the close of the school session. Mr. Breck met 
his class at the quiet hour of six in the morning, when he was usually 
free from interruption. The plan of student work continued for some 
years. To add to the other work of the Mission, Mrs. Breck, in her 
enthusiasm for Indian work, induced Mr. Breck to build Andrew’s 
Hall next to his own dwelling. It was named in honor of the first 
Missionary to the Five Nations, but frequently in after years it is 
called St. Andrew’s Hall by persons evidently not familiar with the 
tradition. In 1859, several Indian children from the Chippeway 
tribes were brought there to live and not long after a number of Sioux. 
It was a splendid idea to bring these two tribes of hereditary enemies 
together in the same household. They managed peaceably, but un- 
fortunately the restraints of civilization were too great, the mortality 
was so high that the whole project had to be dropped; but the educa- 
tion of the Indians continued an important part of the Seminary life. 

Seabury’s first ordination was that of the faithful Enmegahbowh 
to the Diaconate July 3, 1859, by Bishop Kemper. He was added 
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to the clergy list of the Mission with work around the Lake of the 
Gull, where he served for many years. The convention of 1859, meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul, on June 29th, had elected Henry 
Benjamin Whipple, Rector of the Free Church of the Holy Communion 
in Chicago, formerly a missionary in the South, Bishop of the Diocese. 
He was consecrated in St. James Church, Richmond, Virginia. The 
presiding Bishop was Bishop Kemper. The first service of the Bishop 
within the diocese was held November 10, 1859, at Wabasha, where 
he preached and baptized an infant. It was at this service that the 
Bishop met Solomon S. Burleson, the father of the late Bishop Burle- 
son of South Dakota, sometime Assistant to the Presiding Bishop. 
The story of the meeting at Wabasha, of Mr. Burleson’s entering the 
Church and becoming a member of the class of 1866 at Seabury, is 
delightfully told in Bishop Burleson’s biography of his father, so long 
a missionary priest in Western Minnesota. 

The new Bishop plunged at once into the problems which con- 
fronted him, but it was not until February, 1860, that the Bishop de- 
cided upon Faribault as his residence. The work there had been well 
begun, but it imperatively required the presence and guiding hand 
of the Bishop. At the time of his February visitation, a committee 
of citizens waited upon Bishop Whipple and invited him to make 
Faribault his home. They pledged him $1,168 and several lots of 
land toward the erection of an Episcopal residence. Mr. Alexander 
Faribault gave five acres as a site for this purpose. In March the 
Bishop concluded arrangements; early in May he, with his family, 
arrived and took up residence in Faribault, which was his home until 
his death, September 16, 1901. His first concern was to secure a 
better and more permanent organization, a corporation formed under 
the laws of the State. A copy of the Articles of Incorporation in the 
records of the Board of Trustees is a duplicate of the original which 
was destroyed by fire. It begins: 


May 22, 1860 

State of Minnesota } We, Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
County of Rice 

James Lloyd Breck, Solon W. Manney and E. Steele Peake 
do hereby certify that we have associated ourselves together 
as a body politic, under and by virtue of the statute in such 
case made and provided, by the corporate name of ‘The 
Bishop Seabury Mission” located at the town of Faribault, 
in the County of Rice, and State of Minnesota. 

The object of this association is declared to be the 
diffusion of Religion and Learning according to the Prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” 
2Records of Trustees of the Bishop Seabury Mission, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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The above were the first Board of Trustees, the Bishop was ex- 
officio the President, Mr. Breck was made Secretary, and Mr. Manney, 
Treasurer. The idea of the Associate Mission was broadened and 
the incorporation provided for the addition of lay trustees. The real 
estate was transferred from Mr. Breck’s name to “The Bishop Sea- 
bury Mission.’”’ It consisted of the frame chapel, three lots, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Manney, Mr. Breck’s residence, ‘““The Mission House on 
the Hill,” and fifteen acres on the bluff where Seabury Hall was after- 
wards built, of which Alexander Faribault gave five acres and ten 
were purchased, and twenty acres of the present site of Shattuck 
School. N. P. Paquin, Felix Paquin, and D. F. Faribault had each 
given a share of the latter and a portion had been purchased with 
money given by the Misses Edwards of New Haven, Connecticut, 
who were always interested patrons of the school. In those days 
the thick forests along the bluffs were broken only by Indian trails 
and an occasional tipi of a friendly Sioux or Chippewa. The frontier 
was still very new, but the vision of the future was taking definite 
form. 

George C. Tanner, one of the first students in divinity, was or- 
dered Deacon September 16, 1860, and Samuel Dutton Hinman was 
made Deacon September 20, 1860. Mr. Tanner remained in Fari- 
bault teaching, and Mr. Hinman took charge of the Mission of St. 
John the Beloved Disciple at the lower Sioux agency. This was the 
first graduating class of old Seabury. 

The work of the next six years can be gleaned only from a few 
outside sources, as all records were destroyed in the fire at the time 
Mr. Breck’s home, ‘‘The Mission House on the Hill,”’ burned in March, 
1866. In 1858 to 1860 the candidates had lived at the Mission 
House or in the tiny cottage built for a dormitory, and from 1860 to 
1864 they lived in private homes in “lower town.”” 

On July 16th, 1862, Bishop Whipple laid the cornerstone of the 
Bishop’s Church at Faribault. At the suggestion of Bishop Coxe 
it was named ‘The Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour.” Bishop 
Whipple writes, ‘It was my hope that we might build up schools 
around the Cathedral, making it a common centre. I felt that our 
first building should be a House of Prayer in honor of the Triune 
God. On July 17th I laid the cornerstone of Seabury Divinity 
Hall. . . . Iknew that in my day our schools, missions, and works 
of charity would require all our means, and I did not think we could 
found an English Cathedral in a western diocese.” This was the 
first Cathedral of the American Church erected in the United States. 

The new Seabury Hall stood west of the present Shattuck Hall 


3“Tights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate,”’ p. 187. 
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and was of native stone. The divinity students began to occupy 
the Hall about Christmas, 1864. The Rev. Elisha S. Thomas, after- 
wards Bishop of Kansas, had moved to Faribault the preceding Octo- 
ber to take the chair of Old Testament Exegesis and Hebrew. 
He took up his residence, with his family, in the Hall and was in charge 
of the household. The Mission students, as those in preparatory 
work for Holy Orders were termed, lived here, as did George P. 
Huntington, one of the teachers, and the candidates. Those in 
preparatory school, however, attended classes in town. Aside from 
the building, everything was in crudest form. All the grounds were 
heavily timbered and a single plank foot-walk was the only means of 
communication with the town. The river, then several times larger 
than now, was frequently in flood and the two bridges would be 
covered for days. At such times a rope ferry was the only means 
of passage. 

The Bishop in his Council address for the year 1864 said in part: 


“By the mercy of God we have been able to erect, at a 
cost of ten thousand dollars, our first Divinity Hall. It 
was a gift of a few individuals who wished their names 
unknown, but whose reward is, I trust, in heaven. It is 
built of stone, three stories high, with a front of seventy-five 
feet, and the work is of the most substantial character. We 
have also purchased a valuable library for the use of the in- 
stitution. It had originally belonged to Kemper College, 
and was by them sold and became the property of St. Paul’s 
College, Palmyra, Missouri, who again sold it to private 
individuals to liquidate debts. It was unexpectedly offered 
to myself and I felt that it was proper to appeal to the 
Church to aid me in the purchase.’’ 


There were further additions to the library at the time of the 
Bishop’s visit to England in 1864-65. Among other interesting books 
were two given by John Henry Newman.’ They are two large folios 
of the Works of Gregory Nazianzen. On the inside of the front cover 
is a German bookplate above which is a small plate about the size 
of a postage stamp on which is printed ‘‘Fathers J. H. N.,’’ and below 
the plate is written in Newman’s hand, ‘‘Bought for me in Germany 
by Pusey, 1827." In his Council address for 1866, the Bishop said, 
“The Bishop Seabury Divinity Hall is complete, furnished, and has a 
valuable library of 4,500 volumes. The Lord Bishop of Chester, 
Rev. Dr. Jacobson, the parish of St. Giles, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and a few other friends at Oxford, — me with valuable copies 


‘Journal of the Diocese of Minnesota, 1 

5This is the statement of Bishop Whipp, “Lights and Shadows,” p. 198. I 
stion the accuracy of the statement, however ewman made his lainalen to 

October 9, 1845, and became a Cardinal in 1879. 
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of the works of English Divines.’”’ One of the valuable sets which 
came to the library at this time was a facsimile of Tischendorf’s dis- 
covery, ‘““The Codex Sinaiticus.’’ It was a gift of the Emperor of 
Russia through General Hiram H. Sibley. General Sibley had for 
thirty years been chief factor for the Northwest Fur Company and 
was much interested in Bishop Whipple’s work with and for the 
Indians. His home at Mendota, just under the shelter of Fort 
Snelling, is one of the historic spots for early Church history as well 
as secular history in Minnesota. General Sibley became President 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company and was invited by the 
Czar to visit Russia and confer about the ‘overland telegraph.” 
The General inquired of Bishop Whipple what gift he should secure 
for him, and the facsimile was asked for. General Sibley was re- 
fused by the Minister of Public Instruction on the grounds that he 
could not give the work to an American College. On the following 
day, however, the Czar sent it as a personal gift to the General, who 
gave it to Seabury. 

We have seen that in 1864 the Rev. Elisha Smith Thomas was 
appointed Warden of Seabury and Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis. In 1866 the Rev. Samuel Buel, D.D., became Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History. On July 26, 1866, the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred for the first time by the Bishop 
Seabury Mission, the candidates being the first three graduates, 
George Clinton Tanner and Samuel D. Hinman of the class of 1860 
and George Brayton Whipple of the class of 1863. The same degree 
was also conferred upon Solomon S. Burleson, Samuel Wardlaw, and 
William J. Johnstone, who had pursued their studied in part at Sea- 
bury. 

At a meeting of the trustees on that date, Bishop Whipple, Rev. 
Messrs. James Lloyd Breck, S. W. Manney, E. Steele Peake, E. G. 
Gear, D. B. Knickerbacker, the Hon. H. T. Welles, Judge E. T. 
Wilder, and General M. J. T. Dana, U. S. A., attended, and resolved 
that some effort be made to fill in the gaps in the records lost in the 
fire when the ‘‘Mission House on the Hill’’ burned in March, 1866. 
They also adopted uniforms for the Grammar School Boys and moved 
that Professors, Resident Graduates, and Divinity students wear 
cap and gown at examinations, Chapel Exercises, and Divine Services. 

Another resolution of interest was: 

‘Resolved: That students of the Mission who have the 
ministry in view be required to engage in manual labor or 
teaching under the direction of the Dean, two hours per 
day, and Candidates for Holy Orders one hour per day, the 


labor of the Saturday being counted double of the other 
days.” 
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This had always been a rule of the Mission and may answer the 
question of why so many of the early applicants fell away. Perhaps 
they learned their deficiency, in learning or in piety, or perhaps that 
“thorny” saint, Dr. Breck, pressed the work requirements too severely. 

Dr. Breck had lived at Seabury Hall since the Tuesday morning 
of Holy Week, 1866, when the Mission House burned, and apparently 
he had not always agreed with the policy of Mr. Dobbin, for on April 
i8th, 1867, we find the trustees asking Dr. Breck to cooperate with 
the Rector, and Mr. Dobbin and Dr. Manney were appointed to 
“Define the Rector’s Rights.” 

On November 9th of the previous year, after much correspondence 
with the Bishop, Dr. Breck was induced by Dr. Manney to turn over 
as a “loan’’ to the Seabury Mission $2,500—left as a legacy to the 
Associate Mission for use of the mission to the Chippeways. 

On February 11, 1867, the trustees resolved: that the Professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History founded by Mrs. Alice Knill, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., be known as the Keble Professorship. 

The situation at Seabury became more and more difficult and 
Dr. Breck, having always felt the restraints of civilization and ecclesi- 
astical authority, decided first upon a mission to the Chippeways in 
Northern Minnesota, then upon an expedition to California. On 
June 15, 1867, the trustees met. They refused Mr. Cyrus Tillotson, 
a student in the preparatory department, permission to accompany 
Dr. Breck on his mission. The mission horse was granted Prof. 
Thomas for missionary purposes. James Lloyd Breck resigned the 
trusteeship and all other official relations with the Mission and his 
resignation was promptly and unanimously accepted. A beautiful, 
touching, and carefully prepared resolution of regrets follows: Dr. 
Breck then presented a letter from Mr. Tillotson’s father, stating 
that he was aware of the circumstances and would grant his son per- 
mission to accompany Dr. Breck. Permission was then granted by 
the trustees. 

In the following busy days, the first regular graduation exercises 
of the Divinity department took place; the graduating class was the 
largest, thus far, in the history of the School. James Dobbin, Thomas 
Dickey, Enoch Cowan, Joseph Lindholm, and Charles Plummer re- 
ceived the B.D. degree. An Alumni organization was effected, an 
Alumni prize for the best preparation in Greek was voted, and plans 
were made for an Alumni scholarship. Trinity Sunday was a notable 
day for the Church in Minnesota. The five candidates were all or- 
dained to the Diaconate. The presence of Enmegahbowh, the Chippe- 
way deacon, his reverent and impressive reading of a portion of the 
service, and the departure of Dr. Breck rendered the services of the 
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day most solemn and effective. Dr. Breck had given seventeen years 
of his service to the diocese; ten of those he had worked in Faribault. 
Truly he may be said to be the founder of the educational work of the 
diocese. He gave the last courageous years of his life to the effort 
of founding another school at Benicia, California. His work carried 
on only a short time after his death. Perhaps he lacked associates 
of the firm, practical sort that William Adams and Solon Manney 
had been; perhaps Bishop Kip did not see the splendor of his vision 
as had Bishop Whipple. 

As to the Seabury Mission, up to this time little had been accom- 
plished, financially, the Cathedral had been erected and enclosed, 
Seabury Hall had been built, twenty acres had been added to the 
domain, and a few thousand dollars had been secured as endowment. 
The Board of Trustees was now Bishop Whipple, the Rev. Messrs. 
S. W. Manney, E. G. Gear, D. B. Knickerbacker, E. R. Wells, S. V. 
McMaster, Samuel Buel and Judge E. T. Wilder, the Hon. H. T. 
Welles, Luther Dearborn and J. C. N. Cottrell. The Faculty was 
composed of Bishop Whipple, Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Elo- 
quence; Rev. Dr. Manney, Professor of Divinity; Rev. E. S. Thomas, 
Greek Exegesis and Hebrew; Rev. Dr. Buel, Ecclesiastical History; 
Rev. Dr. McMasters of Christ Church, St. Paul, Lecturer in Evi- 
dences; and the Rev. E. P. Gray of Shakopee, Lecturer on Church 
Polity. Dr. Dobbin, Rector of Shattuck, continued for some four 
years, 1866-1870, as Warden of the Seminary as well. 

In 1868 the schools had grown so greatly as to necessitate more 
room for both living quarters and classrooms. Soon after the arrival 
of Bishop Whipple in Minnesota, George G. Shattuck, M.D., 
founder of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, a lay member of S. S. J. E., donated a considerable 
tract of land in Illinois to the work of this Mission. There was a 
consideration that, as the sales were made, one-half of the proceeds 
were to be paid over to St. James College, Maryland, up to a maximum 
of $5,000. The land proved to be coal land and much more valuable 
than had been expected; the Bishop was able to effect a good deal 
and realized about $28,000 for the property. The final deal was 
made in the spring of 1868, and on April 4, 1868, the trustees asked 
the Theological Faculty to locate the new Shattuck Hall. On June 
24th, the grounds formerly occupied by ‘“The Mission House on the 
Hill” and Andrew’s Hall was set aside as the location of St. Mary’s 
Hall. Shattuck Hall was completed and occupied during the winter 
of 1868-69. In 1868 a fire-proof stone building was erected near 
Seabury Hall for a library. The preservation of the books in the 
fire of 1872 are, of course, due to this measure. A bequest by Mrs. 
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Lucy C. Phelps of Winsted, Connecticut, paid in part for the library 
building. 

On September 17, 1868, we find the Faculty and Trustees allow- 
ing the exemption of students from labor on the grounds. This had 
been no small part of the training of the men in the old Mission days 
and its discontinuance is at once a sign of the fast-fading frontier 
and the changing policy of the school. 

On January 19, 1869, the Rev. Solon W. Manney died after a 
brief illness. For several years he had been the entire Divinity De- 
partment and his sound wisdom was an anchor during the times of 
stress. 

On the death of Dr. Manney, Dr. Buel was appointed Professor 
of Systematic Theology and Dr. Thomas Richey was elected to fill 
the Keble Professorship of Ecclesiastical History. 

On June 7, 1870, the Trustees accepted 200 volumes from Dr. 
Manney’s library, and passed a resolution presenting surplices to the 
Senior Class. At this meeting there is first mentioned the name of 
William Jason Gold. He was at that time Rector of Holy Cross 
Church, Dundas, a church which was served for several years by 
Ivol Curtis, a member of the last class to enter Old Seabury and one 
of the Class of ’35 of Seabury-Western. Mr. Gold was asked to assist 
with examinations at Seabury in the year 1870, and was called to be 
Professor of Exegesis at a salary of $600 April 24, 1873. His con- 
nection with Seabury in the years before he became Dean of Western 
is one more of the connecting links in the history of the two schools. 

On September 10, 1870, the Rev. Elisha L. Thomas resigned the 
Professorship of Exegesis and Hebrew to become Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Minneapolis, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Richey succeeded 
to the chair. The following year when Dr. Buel resigned to become 
Professor of Divinity at the General Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Richey 
became Warden of Seabury. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1872, all the students, every one in fact, 
except two or three servants, went to the Cathedral for services. 
While they worshipped, an overheated stove on the upper floor of 
Seabury Hall set fire to the building. Fortunately it burned slowly. 
The effects of Dr. Dobbin and the cadets who were resident there 
were saved. The seminarians lost most of their books and clothing. 
There was no fire protection and the interior was so completely burned 
out that the limestone walls were injured so as to make them unsafe 
for further use. Perhaps, as Dr. Tanner remarks, ‘‘The seeming 
disaster was a blessing in disguise.”® At a meeting of the trustees 
August 10, 1871, the question of separating Shattuck and Seabury 

®History of the Diocese of Minnesota, p. 280. 
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had arisen and at that time it was resolved to locate Seabury on the 
grounds set apart for St. Mary’s Hall at a meeting June 24, 1868. 

After the fire the Divinity students went to live in a large rented 
frame building on the bluff between Second and Third Streets 
on the east side of the river. The cadets were crowded into 
Shattuck Hall, the School Building and the Laundry. Two of the 
teachers were housed in the Library. Now if ever was the time to 
sever the two schools. With the money from the insurance Whipple 
Hall was erected on the Shattuck campus. The building plans for 
a new Seabury Hall on the new site, hereafter known as the ‘Seabury 
Campus,” were drawn by Henry M. Congdon of New York City. 
At a meeting of the trustees on February 18, 1873, certain lots were 
conveyed to the Bishop for a ‘‘See House’”’ and the contract was let 
for Seabury Hall to A. H. Hatch and Company, Thomas McCall 
doing the masonry work. The building when completed in the winter 
of 1873-74 had cost, with heating plant and furnishings, around 
$46,500. 

The panic of 1873 added to the perplexities of the Bishop. The 
new Hall had been financed for the most part by subscription, money 
could not be had. In addition to Seabury, the trustees had erected 
a home, at a cost of more than $8,000, for Dr. Kedney. The Rev. J. 
Steinfort Kedney had been elected Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the fall of 1871 on the resignation of Dr. Buel. Dr. Buel was elected 
to a Professorship at the General Seminary in 1871. The tradition 
of his disagreements with Dr. Richey linger and one is amused to 
think that they were again on the same faculty when Dr. Richey also 
went to General in 1877. 

On May 24, 1873, the cornerstone of Seabury Hall was laid by 
Bishop Whipple in the presence of the schools and the citizens of Fari- 
bault. The Bishop made a brief address, in which he spoke of the 
splendid work of Drs. Breck and Manney and the love and loyalty 
of the townsfolk. The new Seabury Hall was completed and occupied 
by Warden and students on Thanksgiving Day, 1873, just one year 
after the fire. The tradition of the Thanksgiving Dinner, at which 
all the Faculty and students were present, grew out of this. The 
student body at Western desired to continue this custom if the Sea- 
bury men so wished, but the men from old Seabury felt that as the 
tradition was contrary to the custom here, and really without purpose 
in the new surroundings, it should be dropped. The Warden at this 
time was the Rev. George L. Chase, who became Warden in 1871 
upon Dr. Richey’s resignation of that office. Dr. Chase was Warden 
until 1884; his health failed and compelled him to take a temporary 
leave of absence in 1883, from which he never returned. His was a 
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difficult position at a very trying period of the school’s life. He had 
rare executive power and a delicate tact, which was certainly needed 
during the nine years of his Wardenship. 

In consequence of the disastrous financial panic of ’73 a large 
proportion of the pledges made to the Seabury Hall building fund 
were never paid. The result was that in 1875 the Mission was in 
debt almost $30,000 for building and improvement, with almost 
no income except the offerings from the Church. It was a serious 
crisis. The Board of Trustees with two or three generous outsiders 
came to the rescue. They paid $15,000 of the indebtedness in cash. 
The other $15,000 was raised by the formation of a syndicate composed 
of several of the trustees, Stephen Jewett and Franklin Steele. This 
syndicate took over all the lands lying outside of Rice County and 
advanced the money, thus relieving the situation for the Mission. 
In speaking of this period, the Bulletin of the Seabury Divinity 
School says: “‘That was the year of the great financial panic, and it 
took great courage for the Bishop to incur the debt of thirty thousand 
dollars, but he relied upon God, and in a few years the Trustees and 
a few faithful friends paid off the debt.’ 

Dr. Chase was succeeded in 1884 by the Rev. Francis D. Hoskins, 
M.A., who was Warden until 1888, when he returned East to go into 
literary work. In August, 1884, Mrs. A. M. Huntington, formerly 
Mrs. Shumway, was fatally injured by a fall from a wagon in Colorado. 
When her will, which she had made the year before, was read, it was 
found that she had bequeathed the sum of $300,000 to the Bishop of 
Minnesota to be used for the Mission. Not all of this was to be used 
for Seabury, however; $50,000 was to be used for the erection of a 
building on the Seabury Campus. This was to be known as Johnston 
Hall and was a memorial to William S. Johnston, Mrs. Huntington’s 
father. Fifty thousand was to be invested as a perpetual endow- 
ment, the income of which was to be used in assisting Divinity stu- 
dents to the extent of $200 a year each, by way of scholarships, each 
to be known as the “Clarinda Bartow Johnston Scholarships.” 

The amount realized from the bequests was considerably less 
than that named in the will. At first it seemed that the property 
belonging absolutely to Mrs. Huntington was insufficient to pay the 
bequest in full. There was a sharp rise in realty values before the 
estate was settled which really created a surplus. In 1890, Miss 
Shumway, having married, made a claim for $124,151.80 as belonging 
to her under her father’s will. After some litigation an amicable 
settlement was made, in which the claimant accepted $70,000 to 
satisfy the claim in full, the Mission thereupon receiving $255,- 

TSeabury Divinity School Bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 4, December, 1927. 
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901.22 as its share of the estate. The executors had been given seven 
years in which to settle the estate, but it was the desire of Miss Shum- 
way that the buildings be erected in the lifetime of Bishop Whipple 
and Dr. Dobbin. The executors therefore waived the limit so far 
as it related to the buildings. In 1886 the cornerstone of Shumway 
Hall, Shattuck, was laid. The following year it was completed at a 
cost of some $82,000. The erection of Johnston Hall, Seabury, was 
begun in the spring of 1888 and was completed the following year at a 
cost of nearly $42,000. 

From 1888 to 1891, the Rev. Charles Luke Wells, B.D., now 
Dean of and Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Sewanee, was act- 
ing Warden. In 1891 the Rev. John Hazen White became Warden. 
He left the school in 1895 to become Bishop of Indiana. Dr. Wells 
remained for the year 1892 as Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
the Rev. J. McBride Sterrett, author of ‘‘Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Religion,” was at that time Professor of Ethics and Apologetics. 
Dean Wells afterward was a Professor of History at the University 
of Minnesota, Acting Professor, Harvard University, McGill Uni- 
versity, and Boone College, Wuchang, China, and has been Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History of the University of the South since 1916. 
From 1899 to 1909 he was Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Dr. Sterrett was for twenty years after a Professor of Philosophy 
at George Washington University, Washington, D. C., and while 
there published “The Ethics of Hegel” and “The Freedom of Au- 
thority.” 

The Rev. E. Stewart Wilson was Professor of Old and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Hebrew from 1877 to 1905, from which time until 
his death in 1907 he was Professor Emeritus. 

“Of our Instructors in Biblical Learning, the longest 

in duty was the Rev. E. Stuart Wilson, D.D., learned, 

wise and profound. Dr. Wilson had been educated in the 

Presbyterian ministry, a learned body to which this Church 

has often been indebted. He assisted the Rev. Dr. Brecken- 

ridge in his work in Divinity, and he brought to his duty 

of Instructor in the Old Testament a mature mind, dis- 

criminating judgment and a wealth of information which 

he could command while his physical strength remained. 

He resigned his position in 1905, after twenty-eight years 


of faithful service, and was made Professor Emeritus. He 
entered into rest in 1907.’’8 


In September, 1888, the Rev. Charles A. Poole, S.T.D., was 
elected Associate Professor of Divinity. He filled this office until 


1913. 
8History of the Diocese of Minnesota, p. 357. 
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It was during the period 1896 to 1907 that Charles Lewis Slattery 
was Dean of the Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour and Lecturer at 
Seabury. He was afterward Rector of Grace Church, New York, 
and in 1922 was consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts. 
He became Bishop in 1927. It is inevitable that he should have left 
an impress on the hearts and minds of the students in those quiet 
but busy years at Faribault. His writings both in the field of 
biography and in devotions are full of rare beauty and consecration. 
He died in 1930. 

The Rev. William Pray Ten Broeck, D.D., became Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in 1892 and remained until 1912. He was 
Priest-in-charge of the little Mission of the Advent, Farmington, 
Minnesota. Dr. Ten Broeck was greatly beloved by the people of 
the Advent and there is a large memorial window above the altar in 
memory of him. 

The Chair of Liturgics and Homiletics was endowed in 1892 by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward C. Bill, a graduate of Seabury, a man of fine 
intellect and varied acquirements. Just prior to his death, Dr. Bill 
donated some 2,000 acres of land in Wisconsin to Seabury, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for scholarships. After his death, his estate being 
probated in New York State was found to have a bequest of $50,000 
for the foundation of the Professorship of Liturgics and Homiletics. 
The actual amount coming to Seabury was $47,500. Thus Dr. Bill 
has perpetuated his influence in the School he loved so much. His 
was a rarely beautiful life; patient and persevering, he overcame the 
obstacle of a serious physical infirmity. He was an “interesting and 
brilliant preacher, Precentor to the Cathedral, a true missionary, 
genial in social life, filling many offices, always with satisfaction, 
“he died before his day’—at least we would have kept him with us 
a while longer.’”® 

The ‘Edward C. Bill Professorship” was later combined with the 
“Robert Mains Mason Professorship,”’ a gift of $20,000 to Bishop 
Whipple in 1879 by the Misses Mason of Boston, in memory of their 
father. This was set apart to endow the chair of Old Testament 
Exegesis. The two endowments are now known as the ‘‘Mason-Bill 
Lectureship in Old Testament and Hebrew,” which is held by Allen 
Diehl Albert, Jr., Ph.D., at Seabury-Western. 

In 1895 the Rev. Alford A. Butler was elected Warden of Sea- 
bury. Dr. Butler came to the School from Christ Church, Red Wing. 

After the retirement of Dr. Butler, Dr. Charles A. Poole, Pro- 
fessor, served for some months as acting Warden. With the fall term, 
1905, the Rev. Dr. George H. Davis became Warden. At his death 


*History of the Diocese of Minnesota, p. 357. 
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in 1907, the Rev. Frank A. McElwain, Professor of Old and New 
Testament Exegesis, became Warden. In 1911 Mr. McElwain 
became Dean of the Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour, and in 1912 
the Rev. Frederick F. Kramer, Ph.D., D.D., S.T.D., became Warden. 
He continued in this position until 1932, a period of twenty years, 
when he retired. 

The outstanding event in Dr. Kramer’s wardenship was the clos- 
ing of the old Preparatory Department and the successful establish- 
ment of the Seabury-Carleton plan. By this arrangement students 
were given scholarships at Carleton College where they completed 
their work for the Bachelor’s degree—could if they desired, shorten 
the necessary time for both college and seminary work by one year. 

This plan not only proved attractive and practicable, but it 
helped raise the standards of preparation for the Church’s ministry. 

The Rev. Dr. I. P. Johnson, later Bishop of Colorado, and the 
Rev. Dr. Paul Mathews, afterward Bishop of New Jersey, the Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Rollit, and the Rev. Dr. F. L. Palmer were among those 
who served on the Faculty. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. F. F. Kramer as Warden and the 
opening of negotiations to remove Seabury from Faribault, the Rt. 
Rev. Stephen Edwards Keeler became Dean. The Rev. Victor 
Edward Pinkham, Instructor in Church History, acted as resident 
head of the school and Provost. 


Part II. WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


By the Rev. Percy Varney Norwood, Ph.D. 


In Illinois, as earlier in Ohio, Philander Chase felt the need of 
a ministry native to the soil and educated in the social environment 
in which it was to serve. To that end he established Jubilee College 
on a lordly domain remote from the distractions of city life which 
he feared; and he took particular care that his new foundation should 
not, like Kenyon, escape from his patriarchal control. So successful 
was he in this respect that the real day of Jubilee was limited to the 
farmer-bishop’s lifetime. A decade after Bishop Chase’s death his 
successor, the urban-minded Whitehouse, was urging the removal of 
the languishing college to Chicago, its theological department to be 
connected with the Bishop’s Church. Two more decades were to 
pass, however, before this vision could be realized. In the interval 
the Rt. Rev. William Edward McLaren became Bishop of Illinois 
and proceeded with the division of the State into three dioceses. In 
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view of the slight connection between Jubilee and Western, it is fitting 
that the worn and musty tomes from the old College library should 
have found a resting-place on the Seminary’s shelves. 

Bishop McLaren felt the need of a local theological school as 
strongly as his predecessors. To his diocesan Convention of 1883 he 
spoke of the matter with deep emotion. His prayer was speedily 
answered. Dr. Tolman Wheeler, a shrewd but generous Vermonter, 
who had come to Chicago in 1849 and accumulated a fortune in real 
estate, had already made substantial gifts to St. James’ Church, of 
which he was a communicant, and to the Cathedral property. Now, 
December, 1883, he offered Bishop McLaren land on Washington 
Boulevard near California Avenue, together with $100,000 for build- 
ings and a further $100,000 for endowment. Altogether his bene- 
factions to the Seminary amounted to nearly a quarter of a million. 

The Seminary was incorporated ‘“. . . especially for the edu- 
cation of fit persons in the Catholic faith in its purity and integrity, 
as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive Church, 
summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed General 
Councils.” The Incorporators and first Trustees included the 
Bishops of Chicago, Fond-du-Lac, Quincy, Springfield, and Indiana; 
and although the Bishop of Chicago was elected President of the Board, 
the institution was clearly intended to be regional rather than dio- 
cesan in scope. In adopting the name Western, the Incorporators 
were perhaps expressing the thought that the new Seminary might 
eventually come to be to the interior what the General Seminary was 
to the Atlantic Seaboard—a school representative of the whole 
Church, rather than of any party within it. For the present they 
preferred excellence to size; the new buildings were designed to ac- 
commodate a maximum of thirty students. 

For a number of years the policies of the Seminary were dictated 
by Bishop McLaren as Dean. As yet there was no organized faculty. 
The Rev. William Jason Gold, D.D., was called from the chair of 
Classics at Racine College to take charge of instruction and discipline; 
yet left without proper authority. Deeply devout, sensitive, scholarly, 
a splendid teacher and a wise counsellor of youth, he was perhaps 
lacking in administrative talent. The Rev. Francis J. Hall, a former 
pupil of Dr. Gold at Racine, came from the General Seminary, after 
his ordination to the diaconate, to assist in teaching. For twenty- 
eight years, until his return to General as Professor in 1913, Dr. 
Hall served continuously at Western—at times almost alone—and 
probably no man contributed so much to mould the character of the 
institution or the minds of its graduates as the distinguished theologian, 

The Seminary opened its doors on St. Michael and All Angels, 
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1885, with nine students, including Hall and the future Dean DeWitt, 
both in Senior standing. The daily Eucharist was inaugurated at 
once—Western men claim it the first in any Anglican seminary—and 
has been continued ever since. The first year Dr. Gold did most of 
the routine teaching, with Bishop McLaren giving informal lectures 
in Theology, the learned Bishop Seymour coming up from Spring- 
field for frequent lectures in Church History, and Mr. Hall tutoring 
in Hebrew. From time to time prominent Chicago clergymen, like 
Dr. Clinton Locke and the later Bishop Morrison, were called in for 
special courses to supplement the regular curriculum. Bishop 
Seymour continued his teaching-visits for a number of years. In 
1886-87 the Rev. F. P. Davenport began his lectures in Canon Law, 
likewise continued for some years. Bishop McLaren soon turned 
Dogmatic Theology over to Mr. Hall, who presently added a course 
in Moral Theology, which he describes as ‘‘the first attempt of its 
kind in the American Church, perhaps in the Anglican Communion.”’ 
This course was for a while surrendered to Dr. J. J. Elmendorf, but 
resumed by Dr. Hall on the former’s death in February, 1896. 

The early nineties were prosperous years for the Seminary. Dr. 
Gold and Mr. Hall were reinforced on the residential teaching staff 
by the Rev. Henry R. Neeley, and the Rev. Joseph G. H. Barry came 
over weekly from Batavia to teach Hebrew and Old Testament. 
In 1891 the Trustees received from Mr. George Armour the gift of 
the defunct St. Clement’s Mission property, which was subsequently 
sold and the proceeds ($40,000) added to the endowment fund. 
On the removal of Dr. Davenport to Memphis, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Taylor took his place as lecturer in Canon Law. He retained this 
position even after he became Bishop of Quincy. Dr. Hall published 
his useful Theological Outlines, and Dr. Elmendorf his Elements of 
Moral Theology, both based upon teaching experience at Western. 

During these years the dormitories were filled, the student body 
of high quality, the instruction thorough and solid—even though the 
resident teachers were overloaded and poorly paid. Dr. Gold’s 
position was a difficult one, since he had responsibility without full 
authority. His relations with Bishop McLaren, who all this time had 
retained the deanship, were clouded by temperamental differences 
leading to frequent lack of accord. To the Bishop’s mind the in- 
structors were merely his deputies. Dr. Hall later likened their status 
to that of tutors in a private school. Corporate faculty action was 
impossible; indeed, in the academic sense there was no faculty. 
When Bishop McLaren at last resigned the deanship, in 1898, Dr. 
Gold was appointed Warden. At the same time a proposal, strongly 
favored by a number of the Trustees, to organize a departmental 
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faculty, met the Bishop’s non possumus on the ground that the exist- 
ing endowment was insufficient to maintain professorships. Nor 
could Dr. McLaren be induced to undertake the raising of additional 
endowment. He was by now a feeble and disheartened man. Salaries 
were raised over his protest; then reduced again at his insistence. 
By Commencement, 1901, finances were in such bad shape that Neeley 
and Barry were dismissed, the refectory closed, and Dr. Gold’s war- 
denship revoked—all under pressure from the Bishop. This drastic 
action was almost a death-blow to the Seminary under the existing 
regime. Dr. McLaren’s all too personal control, coupled with his 
defeatist attitude, had laid it low. Yet Gold and Hall carried on 
bravely with some occasional help from neighboring clergy. Shortly 
after the opening of the academic year, 1902-03, Dr. Gold became 
seriously ill, and on January 11, 1903, the end came. Dr. Hall 
continued the school with a single assistant. 

At this nadir point the energetic and beloved Bishop Anderson 
entered the dismal picture. The problem of reorganization was taken 
resolutely in hand. The deanship was offered to the present Bishop 
of New Jersey, to the Rev. Stuart L. Tyson, to the present Dean of 
General Seminary—all three declined. During the year 1904-05 the 
Seminary was “‘technically closed,’ pending the election of a dean 
and the formation of a proper faculty. Dr. Hall remained in resi- 
dence to coach a few men who came from outside. 

Toward the end of this year of quiescence a dean was secured 
in the person of one of the Seminary’s own first graduates, the Rev. 
William Converse DeWitt, successful Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chicago. A faculty was organized in accordance with a scheme 
drafted by the systematic mind of Dr. Hall. Dean DeWitt took 
Pastoral Theology and Homiletics; Dr. Hall, sole survivor of the old 
regime, was elected Professor of Dogmatic Theology; Dr. Davenport, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon Law; Dr. Olaf Toffteen, 
Professor of Old Testament and Hebrew. On St. Michael and All 
Angels, 1905—precisely twenty years after its first opening—Western 
Seminary entered upon the second stage of its career. 

Dean DeWitt was a man of military bearing and temperament, 
impatient of everything slack or casual, generously endowed with 
executive ability. With characteristic briskness he threw himself 
into his new task. His immediate problem was to increase endow- 
ments and complete a strong faculty. A bequest of approximately 
$50,000 from the Rt. Rev. Charles Reuben Hale, Bishop of Cairo, 
established the Hale sermon and lectures, first delivered in 1906 and 
1907, respectively. The wise administration of this fund has enabled 
Western to make a notable contribution to theological literature. 
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Mrs. Lydia Gold Hibbard provided, at an initial cost of some $15,000, 
the splendid Egyptian library bearing her name. The same gracious 
lady is remembered for other benefactions to the Seminary. Bishop 
Seymour left Western his library of 6,000 volumes and $3,000 for its 
maintenance. Somewhat earlier about 400 rare and valuable books— 
largely liturgical—were received from Bishop Hale. A Pastoral 
Theology endowment of over $27,000 was raised as a memorial to 
Mr. James Lawrence Houghteling, founder of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. A Dean’s residence was built in 1908. A number of 
other special funds were accumulated under Dr. DeWitt’s adroit 
and tireless management. As soon as scholarship resources permitted 
the ‘‘West Point plan’’ was inaugurated, whereby the Seminary under- 
took to bear the entire cost of educating men qualified to meet its 
exacting standards, while expecting those financially able to do so to 
contribute something toward operating expenses. It was Dean 
DeWitt’s firm conviction that this is the ideal solution of the financial 
side of theological education, since it affords strict control over the 
student’s time and conduct. 

In the fall of 1908 the Rev. Stuart L. Tyson was elected to the 
chair of New Testament. A year later he was succeeded by the 
Rev. Charles Smith Lewis. In 1911 Dr. Burton Scott Easton came 
from Nashotah to take the department. When Dr. Easton went to 
the General Seminary in 1919, the Rev. A. Haire Forster was called 
from Trinity College, Toronto. 

In 1909 the Rev. Marshall Bowyer Stewart became Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. His successors to the present have been the 
Rev. Leicester C. Lewis and the Rev. Percy V. Norwood. 

On Dr. Toffteen’s resignation, in 1910, Dr. Samuel A. B. Mercer 
took the Old Testament chair, filling it with distinction until 1922. 
Dr. Hall was called to the General Seminary in 1913, when the Rev. 
Theodore B. Foster assumed the Professorship of Dogmatic Theology. 

Western was something of a pioneer in offering courses in Chris- 
tian Sociology. Dean Sumner of the Cathedral began instruction in 
this field in 1911. The department was taken over a few years later 
by the eminent Chicagoan, Dr. Graham Taylor, who remained a mem- 
ber of the faculty until the Seminary suspended operations in Chicago. 

The old location on Washington Boulevard, on the outskirts of 
the city when the Seminary opened, was becoming increasingly un- 
desirable as years passed. Educational developments cried out for 
a university connection. By 1923 the Trustees were faced with a 
temporary cessation of income from the Wheeler property (the 
original endowment) on Wacker Drive, due to large-scale street altera- 
tions. At the same time Northwestern University and Garrett 
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Biblical Institute made generous proffer of land in Evanston in close 
proximity to their buildings. In view of all this, it seemed expedient 
to dispose of the old property and embark upon an energetic campaign 
for money to build in Evanston and to secure an adequate endowment. 
At Commencement, 1923, the Seminary suspended academic work on 
the West Side with hopes of an early reopening in its new fabric at 
Evanston. The Dean opened an office in the “Loop” to direct the 
campaign; the three resident professors were ‘farmed out” to Bishop 
Anderson for mission work until the new buildings should be ready 
or occupancy. An interval of at most three years was contem- 
plated; that it ran to five years was due in the main to a local situa- 
tion in Evanston, difficult to explain in brief, of which the Seminary 
was the innocent victim. 


Part III. SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
By the Reo. Frederick Clifton Grant, Th.D. 


The delay in erecting the new Seminary buildings in Evanston 
was occasioned by a recently adopted zoning ordinance which ap- 
parently prohibited the erection of dormitories in Class A neighbor- 
hoods. The Seminary, of course, had taken title to the land, with the 
intention of erecting academic buildings, including dormitories, long 
before the ordinance was adopted. The Seminary had launched a 
financial campaign for the purpose of raising money with which to 
build upon this land. The case was appealed twice to the State 
Supreme Court, which each time sustained the Seminary’s claim to 
the right to build within this zone. 

At last, the State Supreme Court, having, in a careful and most 
unqualified statement, defined the Seminary’s rights, a beginning 
was made in July, 1928. The first buildings to be erected were 
Wheeler Hall, which contains the offices, class rooms, and three suites 
for tutors or instructors, and the Robert B. Gregory Memorial Library. 
These, together with the Anderson Memorial Chapel, form the East 
unit. Almost simultaneously, work was begun upon the West unit, 
built about another open quadrangle, but facing north rather than 
east. These buildings are the William Horlick Refectory, gift of the 
late William Horlick of Racine, Wisconsin; Chauncey Keep Hall, 
erected by the late Chauncey Keep of Chicago, a dormitory for stu- 
dents; and the Angus and Lucille Hibbard Hall, which the donors 
gave in honor of Dean William C. DeWitt and in gratitude for his 
twenty-three years of service to the Seminary. The two units were 
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completed in the year 1930, with the erection of Francis T. A. Junkin 
Hall, the large east dormitory which also contains the Common 
Room and is the gift of Mrs. Francis T. A. Junkin; and the Ander- 
son Memorial Chapel, which was erected by popular subscription. 
The late Bishop Griswold was the instigator of the plan for the build- 
ing of the Chapel and he and the committee which worked with him 
secured a large number of gifts ranging all the way from thousands 
of pennies contributed by Sunday School children to the $50,000 
gift of a Chicago layman. The original plan was to build the Chapel 
in honor of Bishop Anderson’s thirty years as Bishop of Chicago. 
Unfortunately, before the building was completed, the Bishop had 
died, and his body was laid at rest beneath its altar. The Chapel 
has thus become not only a memorial to Bishop Anderson, but also 
in a very real sense a shrine to thousands of persons who loved and 
revered him. 

The Lay Memorial Tower, which joins the Chapel and the Ad- 
ministration Building, was given by Mr. R. Floyd Clinch in memory 
of Mrs. Clinch’s father and mother and sister. It is one of the most 
beautiful church towers in America and it houses the chimes which 
were originally given by Mr. Clinch to Grace Church, Chicago. After 
Grace Church burned and was rebuilt next door to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, where bells could obviously not be rung, the chimes were re- 
turned to the donor who gave them to the Seminary and then built 
the Tower and Spire in order to house them. The chimes have re- 
cently been equipped with an electrical operating mechanism and 
their sweet tones call worshippers to the Chapel every afternoon for 
Evensong. 

It is a matter of pride and satisfaction to the Trustees of the Semi- 
nary that no indebtedness was incurred in erecting the new build- 
ings. No one foresaw the depression which was about to come upon 
the world, and so it can not be claimed as a matter of merit. How- 
ever, the fact that the Seminary buildings were paid for upon com- 
pletion has been an important factor not only in solvency but also in 
the growth of the new Seminary. The Gregory Memorial Library, for 
example, was given almost at the beginning of the financial campaign 
in 1923. It is the gift of Mrs. Robert B. Gregory of Chicago and 
houses not only the main library, but also the remarkable Hibbard 
Old Testament collection, an Oriental Library developed chiefly 
by the Rev. Professor Samuel A. B. Mercer through the interest and 
aid of Mrs. Gregory’s mother, the late Mrs. Lydia Beekman Hibbard. 
The William Horlick Refectory was another early gift and is a most 
attractive dining hall, with timbered roof, leaded glass windows and 
long oak tables. Several visitors from Oxford and Cambridge have 
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remarked that they felt quite at home in this building. Wheeler 
Hall is named in honor of the founder of the Seminary, Dr. Tolman 
Wheeler, and was built with funds received from the sale of the old 
Seminary buildings on the west side of Chicago. 

Although the new buildings were not begun until 1928, the Semi- 
nary reopened after a fashion in the fall of 1927 at St. Mark’s Parish 
House, Evanston. One day a month was devoted to lectures and 
conferences for graduate students, some of whom came great dis- 
tances in order to attend. About twenty-five clergymen were en- 
rolled, including clergymen from the Diocese of Michigan, Iowa and 
Indiana. Courses were given in such subjects as Christian Biography, 
Early Christian Literature, Early History of the Liturgy, Contem- 
porary Study of the Gospels, Relation between the Old and New 
Testaments, St. Paul: The Man and His Message, Contemporary 
Philosophy or Religion, The making of the Curriculum (Religious 
Education), and Christianity and the Social Order. The Faculty 
included the Rev. Arthur Haire Forster, Professor of Literature and 
Interpretation of the New Testament; and the Rev. Percy Varney 
Norwood, Professor of Ecclesiastical History; the Rev. Frederick C. 
Grant, Professor of Literature and Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Dean. The Rev. Theodore B. Foster, who had been Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics for nine years prior to the closing of the Seminary, 
had now reached the retiring age and resigned. Professors Forster 
and Norwood had been members of the Faculty before the closing of 
the old Seminary. Dean Grant was a former Chicagoan who had 
taken his doctor’s degree in course at the Seminary and returned 
after having been Dean of Bexley Hall in Ohio and for one year Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Berkeley Divinity School in Con- 
necticut. 

The following year the undergraduate school was reopened, the 
Faculty of three being supplemented by Special Lecturers who in- 
cluded Bishop Anderson, Dr. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Dr. Burton Scott 
Easton, Dr. Francis J. Hall and Professor Robert M. Wenley. Pro- 
fessors Mercer, Easton and Hall had all at one time been on the 
Faculty of Western Seminary. Robert Wenley was the famous Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. The buildings 
not yet being completed, the Seminary enjoyed the generous hos- 
pitality of Garrett Biblical Institute. Not only did Garrett provide 
lecture rooms and free use of the library and Chapel, but the authori- 
ties refused to permit the Seminary even to contribute toward the 
cost of light, heat or service. Such generosity following the gift of a 
valuable part of the site of the Seminary will long be remembered. 
The most cordial relationship of cooperation continues to exist be- 
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tween the two schools, courses and grades are interchangeable and 
students of both institutions have access to the library and other 
facilities of the two Seminaries. They also have free use of the 
University Library and are admitted to Northwestern University 
upon payment of fees covering only the actual number of hours 
elected. 

The graduate school reopened in 1928 with thirteen students. 
The following year this number was doubled and the Faculty was in- 
creased by the addition of the Rev. D. A. McGregor, Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology; the Rev. George Craig Stewart, Lecturer in 
Homiletics; the Rev. Edwin Edgar Voigt, Librarian and Curator of 
the Hibbard Old Testament Library, and Lecturer in Old Testament 
and Semitics; Peter Christian Lutkin, Lecturer in Church Music; 
the Rev. E. J. Randall, Lecturer in the Church’s Program; and the 
Rev. Frederick G. Deis, Lecturer in Missions. The Alumni Associa- 
tion was reorganized and an Extension Department established, 
which was designed to carry on the work of the graduate school 
reopened in 1927. There were at that time twenty men registered 
in the Extension Department. Several of these men have since 
completed the residence requirements and taken advanced degrees. 
1930, the year of the building of the Anderson Memorial Chapel 
and the Francis Junkin Hall, saw a still further increase in the student 
body (33) and a corresponding increase in the Faculty. The Rev. 
Frank H. Hallock became Instructor in Hebrew and Ecclesiastical 
Latin, Lecturer in Biblical Archaeology, Cornelius C. Cunningham, 
Instructor in Public Speaking. The year 1931 saw a still further in- 
crease in numbers (47) and the addition of the Rev. Alfred Newbery 
to the Faculty as Lecturer in Social Work. Bishop Scarlett of 
Missouri gave the Hale Sermon and the Rev. Z. T. Phillips spent a 
month at the Seminary lecturing on Pastoral Theology. 

The following year, 1932, the number of students went up to 
fifty-three in residence and eight graduate students completing 
courses in absentia. The Rev. George H. Thomas became Lecturer 
in Pastoral Theology, and the Rev. Frank Dyer, Assistant Instructor 
in Homiletics. The Rev. Frank Myers became Lecturer in Religious 
Education; Stanley Martin, Instructor in Church Music; Rex Bozarth 
Wilkes, Instructor in Public Speaking; and John Tilton, Lecturer in 
Church Architecture. The Rev. Cyril Hudson, of St. Alban’s, Eng- 
land, gave the Hale Sermon, “The Teaching Church,” and the Rev. 
John Rathbone Oliver gave his famous course of Hale Lectures, 
‘Pastoral Psychology and Medicine.” 

After a little more than a year of negotiation, during which the 
question was studied from every possible angle, Seabury Divinity 
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School and Western Theological Seminary were united July 1, 1933, 
the combined Seminaries taking the name ‘‘Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary.’’ The two corporations retained their separate 
identity and simply pooled their resources for the joint operation of 
the school. This was the only feasible way in which the two schools 
could be united from a legal point of view; and it has proved to be a 
most satisfactory working arrangement. The long record of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm and adventure which belongs to Seabury has been 
united to the aspirations toward high standards of scholarship which 
have been more or less characteristic of Western—though neither 
school was ever entirely lacking in either missionary enthusiasm or 
scholarship. A combined Board of Trustees operates the institution 
and official representatives of the Province of the Northwest and of 
the Diocese of Minnesota are upon this Board. The representatives 
upon the Faculty are: the Rt. Rev. Frank Arthur McElwain, D.D., 
Bishop of Minnesota, and Henry Benjamin Whipple Professor of 
Pastoral Theology and Homiletics, Lecturer in Old Testament and 
in Polity and Canon Law; Dr. Allen Diehl Albert, who is Mason- 
Bill Lecturer in Old Testament and Hebrew, and Registrar; the Rev. 
Paul Stevens Kramer, Ph.D., who is Lecturer in Systematic Theology, 
and in the History and Psychology of Religion. Other new mem- 
bers of the Faculty at the present time include the Rev. Sherman 
Elbridge Johnson, Lecturer in New Testament and Septuagint; 
Mme. Edith Bideau Normelli, Director of Music, and Dr. Dwight 
F,. Clark, Seminary Physician and Lecturer in Hygiene. 

The two libraries have been combined, as have also the scholar- 
ship funds. Candidates who agree to give the full three years of their 
ministry to the Northwest and who are accepted by the Scholarship 
Committee are entitled to receive Seabury Scholarships so long as 
they maintain a degree average in their studies. 

The Breck Missionary Society, founded at Seabury in 1892, is 
carried on in the new Seminary. A fine spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation prevails among the students likewise and there has been no 
discrimination in the election of officers to the student Convocation. 
The Alumni share and share alike in office; both groups are entitled 
to nominate one member to the Board of Trustees each year. 

In addition to the Seabury Scholarships, a number of other 
scholarships have been given within recent years. Four were estab- 
lished by the late Bishop Anderson; one by the late Harriet Blair 
Borland. Mr. Charles E. Field, of Chicago, has established the 
Helen Ledyard Field Prize in Homiletics, and more recently the 
Angus and Lucille Hibbard Scholarship and the A. C. Dallas Scholar- 
ship have been announced. 
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The Faculty have recently gone back to the ‘‘West Point Plan,” 
whereby a Faculty Scholarship is provided each student maintaining 
a degree average in his studies and is otherwise approved as a fit 
man to study for the sacred Ministry. These Scholarships cover the 
board and room fee and are worth $100 a term. It can now be said 
once more, as it was years ago, that “no student has ever yet had to 
leave Western Theological Seminary for lack of funds whose record 
in studies, general ability, consecration to his calling, and determina- 
tion to succeed were of high order. We are confident that it will 
continue to be possible for such men to make their way, and the 
Seminary pledges itself in advance to do everything in its power to 
help them.” 

The Seminary has a strategic location, it combines two great 
traditions here in the Middle West. It has a field of service whose 
boundaries stretch off beyond the horizon westward, northwestward, 
southwestward—and also north, east, and south, and overseas. It 
has a substantial group of buildings of superbly beautiful architecture, 
built to last for a thousand years. It is the hope of the Seminary 
to build up and to perpetuate within these beautiful buildings an 
intellectual and spiritual life worthy of the surroundings, and capable 
of seizing the great opportunities which lie before the Church here 
in the Middle West now and in the generations to come. 
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MICHAEL HOUDIN, FIRST RECTOR OF TRENTON, N. J.: 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER AT QUEBEC, AND 
MISSIONARY AT NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


By John Wolfe Lydekker, 
Archivist to the Society for the Propagation of the Gosple. 


of twenty-five he was ordained priest by the Archbishop 

Elector of Tréves, and after officiating for some years under 
the name of Pére Pétencien! as a Franciscan friar, he was appointed 
Superior of a Convent of Recollect Friars at Montreal, Canada. 
At the outbreak of the War of the Austrian Succession in 1744 (which 
had ‘its transatlantic repercussions in the French attack on Annapolis), 
Houdin decided to leave the Romish Church and join the Church of 
England. It has been suggested that his disgust of the monastic 
life led him to take this step,? but in view of his later career it may be 
that he had already contemplated offering his assistance to the English 
administration in the struggle between the two countries. 

Be this as it may, it is recorded in a letter written in February, 
1748, by the Rev. Henry Barclay, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, that Houdin “came from Canada into this Province 
and brought with him a widdow lady of good Family well 
known to some Gentlemen of Albany. He was, by the Governor's 
order, sent to Jamaica on Long Island, where he was soon afterwards 
married to the Lady by M* Colgan,’ and hath behaved himself ever 
since agreeable to the Character of a Christian and a Clergyman.” 
“On Easter Day, 1747, he made a publick Renounciation of the 
Errors of the Romish Church and communicated with us (as his Lady 
did with M‘ Colgan) and the week following took the Oaths to the 
Government in the Supreme Court of this Province. He has hitherto 
been supported by teaching two or three children the French Tongue, 
and by the Charity of some Gentlemen of this City, but is at present 

1Thomas Hughes, S. J., “The History of the Society of Jesus in North America,” 


Vol. II, p. 461, footnote 
2Hamilton Schu ews of St. Michael’s Church, Trenton,” p. 


64. 
3Rev. Thomas a, S. P. G. missionary at Jamaica, Long Island, 1732-56. 
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out of all Business and in very necessitous Circumstances. He 
would gladly enter into the Service of the Church . . .’"4 

It would seem probable from the fact that the Governor sent 
him to Long Island, that Houdin was supplying information to the 
English authorities which would necessitate a safe asylum for him 
from the French and one that was within easy reach of New York. 

Some time after the conclusion of the war (1748) Mr. Houdin 
appears to have returned to New York. In December, 1749, the 
Rev. Henry Barclay wrote to the Society asking if a license to preach 
could be procured for him from the Bishop of London,' and in the 
following November Houdin (who had in the meantime removed to 
Trenton) offered his services to the Society :— 


Trenton New Jersey November 1 1750. 

“Reverend Sir 

This is the second [letter] in case the first should mis- 
carry. 
os I esteem it more excusable to be troublesome than 
wanting in my duty, I beg your patience, whilst I submitt 
to your consideration the true reason of my takeing some 
steps, which I cannot perhaps in strictness justify myself 
in to the Society, to whose orders and directions I shall al- 
ways readily conform, and pay the utmost veneration. 

Dureing my residence at New York, I heard of repeated 
complaints made by the Gentlemen and principal inhabitants 
of this place, Allens town, and Bordens town, of being for 
many years past destitute of a Church of England minister, 
and without any sort of applicatior“6f mine, about 5 months 
ago some of them were pleased to press me by letter to come 
amongst them: I being then conscious to my self that I had no 
license from the Lord Bishop, or sanction from the Society, I 
deliberated some time, till I had consulted several Gentle- 
men of the clergy in New York Government [i. e., province] 
and others, who unanimously advised me to go over to them, 
and hear their proposals. When I waited on them, I really 
found they were destitute indeed, there not being a min- 
ister of the Church of England nearer than Burlington one 
way, and thirty miles and upwards every other. At their 
pressing instance and request, I performed the Service and 
preached to them at Trenton, Allenstown and Bordens Town: 
they were (thank God) so well pleased and satisfied with 
me, and pressed the necessity of my staying with them so 
strongly, that I could not resist their importunity of re- 
moving my wife and family to Trenton. I have ever since 
officiated at the three places, and humbly hope my good 
intention to serve the Church, and the real necessity this 
part of the province lay under, will account for any irregu- 


48. P. G. Mss., Vol. B. 15, No. 123. 
5S. P. G. Mss., Vol. B. 17, No. 113. 
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larity committed, and that your goodness will recommend 
me and this state of the case formally to the Society in order 
to obtain their bounty in such a manner as may support 
myself and family with Decency, and be the better enabled 
to perform that Duty, which by the blessing of God I shall 
most willingly and zealously undertake. 

I beg leave to add that for ten years past, this part of 
the country is become very populous especially in the back 
settlements up the River Dealware, and that in all that time 
they have not any child christened according to the cere- 
mony of the Church of England. Many of the inhabitants 
have been already down with me to desire I would perform 
that Duty: I am very ready to comply with their request, 
and promised I would take a journey in the week days not 
only to christen their children, but sometimes to perform 
the church service and preach to them. I doubt not but the 
Society will be pleaded to take the necessary expense and 
fatigue of these journeys into their consideration, and that 
you will suffer me to subscribe myself 

Reverend Sire 


your most humble Servant 
Michael Houdin.’”* 


As a result of this letter the Society voted him a gratuity of £30 
for his past services and desired a further report upon him from the 
Rev. Henry Barclay.’ 

In the following April Dr. Barclay reported to the Society that 
Mr. Houdin “had attain’d so great a Proficiency in the English 
Tongue as to preach very intelligibly in it’? and that the people of 
Trenton, Allenstown and Bordertown had promised him an annual 
stipend of £60.° 
In October Mr. Houdin wrote to the Society as follows:— 


Trenton in New Jersey octobr 16 1751 


“Rev4 Sir 
This is for the Second in case my first should miscarry. 
Permitt me to return you my grateful acknowledgments 

for your Letter of the 7* of June last, it gives me the greatest 

Satisfaction and comfort, that the Society for the propaga- 

tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts have considered my 

character in that Light, it has been transmitted to them, 
and that they have supplyd my present necessitous condi- 
tion, with a gratuity of 30L pounds sterling, as a token of 
their approbation of my good Services (as they are pleased to 
express themselves) whatever circumstances the Hand of 

Providence shall hereafter be pleased to throw me into, my 

best services shall never be wanting. I have drawn upon 

6S. P. G. Mss., Vol. B. 18, No. 149. 

7S. P. G. Jo., Vol. 12, p. 9. 

SIbid, pp. 46, 47. 
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the Treasurer in the manner you were so good to prescribe 
to me. 
In answer to the first objection in your Letter, that 
the Society cannot as yet receive me into their more im- 
mediate service, because I am not licensed by the L4 Bishp 
of London, as not having shew’d my proofs of my having 
been ordain’d a priest in the church of Rome; I flatter my- 
self, I cannot do it more effectually, than by inclosing you 
a copy of mr Barclay’s letter inclos’d in my first with two 
testimonies given to me, before J came in this place, one by 
the Same, and the other by mr Colgan; and hope long before 
this, that particular is wholy clear’d up to satisfaction. 
As to the 24 objection that the church of Trenton is 
at present understood to be within the circuit of mt Craig; 
I humbly beg leave to assure you, that on the first arrival 
of mt Craig, he came to Trenton and preached one Sermon 
upon Trinity Sunday, and having inquir’d of the limits of 
this mission, being inform’d the limits were 60 miles and 
more, he told me that he came not to disturb me, but he was 
very glad to find me able of serving this mission, for ’twas 
impossible for him to attend so large a one, at that great 
distance in the Province of Pensilvania beyond Philadel- 
phia, where he was to make his residence, and was well 
pleased to find I was so reverenced and approved of by my 
Congregation; so left us the next day, and has never been. 
here since, nor have I since ever heard from, or of him: and 
from that time I have assiduously continued my best en- 
deavours, as before, to be as useful in the ministry, as my 
Health and long journeys woud allow, and which by God 
Blessing I shall persevere to do, not in the least doubting 
but when the hon> Society are thus apprized of the real 
truth of the state of things, and how I am circumstanced, 
but that they will in a short time provide for me here in 
such manner as they shall think proper. From the 24th 
of July, 1750, to this day, I have Baptis’d within the limits 
of this mission 137 infants, besides 11 adults after a full in- 
struction: there are great many yet unbaptis’d, because of 
their parents carelessness, and for want of school masters 
to teach them, they were not yet arriv’d to a sufficient in- 
struction. besides the four Towns I attended upon Sun- 
days, I have travel’d the whole Summer in the week days 
to Amwell and Bethlehem, where the Inhabitants of Green- 
wich and from the upper part of pensilvania, and several 
other parts from the mountains meetting together, form’d a 
very considerable Congregation: and it is very likely, that 
if a church’s minister should attend them constantly in 
the Summer (for in the winter it is almost impossible, the 
Road being so difficult and bad in the mountains) all those 
that are join’d to the dissenters for want of instruction, no 
church’s minister having been there before, would return 
immediately to the Church: which God willing I intend 
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to do, if the Society think my labours agreable here, or else for 
the greatest glory of God, I shall be always to their good 
will, being to them as to you with all respects 

Sir 


the most humble Servant 
Michael Houdin.’’® 


A year later Mr. Houdin again wrote to the Society’ reporting 
the progress of his mission and requesting that his salary (which ‘‘was 
very ill paid’”’) might be increased by a grant from the Society. This 
was approved, a sum of £50 per annum being voted for him. 

In November, 1753, Houdin (who, be it noted, is described as 
“Itinerant Missionary in New Jersey’), wrote to the Society thank- 
ing them for receiving him into their service and reporting that dur- 
ing the last year he had “‘baptiz’d 45 children and 5 adults after 
proper instruction: at Amwell above 200 Presbyterians; and some 
families of Anabaptists constantly attended Divine Service at the 
Church.’ 

His next letter is dated 30th September, 1754, and in it he re- 
ported further baptisms and the attendance of a Quaker family at 
his church.” During the ensuing year Mr. Houdin officiated ‘‘on 
common days once a month at Kingswood, Bethlehem, and Green- 
wich,” and within a few months the people of these ‘three neigh- 
bouring Towns, almost on the Frontiers of the Province, erected and 
covered [i. e., roofed] their Church.’ 

In the meantime the open hostility between England and France 
had resulted in England’s declaration of war on 18th May, 1756, 
just ten months after Braddock’s disaster near Fort Duquesne. It 
would seem that Houdin was sent for by the English authorities, for 
on the 29th April, 1757, he was appointed a chaplain to the 48th 
Regiment and served under Lord Loudon in that general's abortive 
campaign. In a letter dated the 27th September of that year he 
wrote that “‘ye enemies having prevented my Lord Loudon’s under- 
taking (in which he [Houdin] at his Lordship’s desire accompanied 
him) he was permitted to return to his mission.’""* After Loudon’s 
recall (January, 1758) Houdin served under his successor, Major- 


9S. P. G. Mss. B., Vol. 19, No. 101. 
0S. P. G. Jo. Vol. 12, pp. 245-6. It is to be regretted that this and several subse- 
93 letters from Houdin are no longer extant: abstracts thereof are recorded in the 
. P. G. Journals. 
UJbid, p. 333. 


bid, p. 406. 
BS. P. G. Jo., Vol. 13, p. 101. 
bid, 


. 242, 
. Mr. Doughty in the Champlain Society’s Edition of Knox's “His- 
torical Journal.” 
16S. P. G. Minutes Standing Committee, Vol. 8. 
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General Abercromby, and accompanied the brilliant expedition under 
Admiral Boscawen and Generals Amherst and Wolfe against Louis- 
bourg in the summer of that year. In a letter written from Louis- 
bourg on the 28th July, two days after the surrender of the town, 
Houdin excused himself to the Society for his long absence from his 
mission on the grounds ‘‘that he was obliged to sail with the Fleet 
for Cape Breton at the instance of Gen! Abercrombie, who had no 
Chaplain to send for that part with the Army, but that he proposed 
to return by the first opportunity and hoped that the Society would 
not disapprove of his obeying the General’s commands.”"” 

How soon Houdin returned to his mission is not known. In his 
next letter, written from Trenton on the 28th November, he com- 
plained that “last Spring [i. e., during his absence] the Presbyterians 
without any Title have taken possession of a Lot of Land of about 
100 acres which was given to the Church by Colonel Cox and of which 
the Church has had quiet possession for 6 years.”"8 This ‘Colonel 
Cox"’ was John Coxe, son of Colonel Daniel Coxe, one of the largest 
land owners in New Jersey, and grandson of Dr. Daniel Coxe, Court 
Physician to Charles II and a Proprietor of West Jersey.'® 

The next we hear of Mr. Houdin is in a joint report written by six 
of the S. P. G.’s missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Charleton, Browne, 
Auchmuty, Cooke, Chandler and Mackean, on the 6th of February, 
1759. Houdin is here stated to be “now a Chaplain to one of His 
Majesty’s Marching Regiments.’ From this it may be presumed 
that he was again called to the Colours and attached to the forces 
under Generals Amherst and Prideaux, who were ordered to attack 
Montreal and Niagara, while the expedition under Admiral Saunders 
and General Wolfe (which sailed from England that same month of 
February) operated against Quebec. 

Mr. Houdin’s next letter to the Society was written at Quebec 
on the 23rd October, some five weeks after the famous battle. He had 
in the meantime become attached to General Wolfe’s staff, and it is 
obvious from the statements in his letter that he had been acting in 
the capacity of an intelligence officer to that General, as he had also 
done to the previous commanders under whom he had served :— 


Quebec. October 23, 1759. 
“Revd. Sir 
I am in hope my absence from my Mission will not 
bring me under the displeasure of the venb!e Society, what 
I have done from the beginning was to obey the orders of 
178, P. @. Jo., Vol. 14, p. 105. 
Ibid, p. 155. 


19Vide Hamilton Schuyler’s “‘History of St. Michael’s Church, Trenton,” p. 33. 
Ibid, p. 191. 
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my Lord Loudon and other commanders in chief after him 
who depended much upon my being well acquainted with all 
the Country, I could be of service to them. the desire I 
had for the good success of his Majesty’s arms, hath given 
me strength above my age and Constitution, to bear all the 
fatigues of such campanes, and blessed be God, that he 
hath been pleas* to crown our labour this year, beyond, I 
can say, our expectation. I asked leave, after the reduction 
of Quebec to return in my Mission, but General Muray our 
Governour, ordered me to stay with him, telling me, he had 
no prospect Person, as the Country was not yet reduc?, to 
depend for intelligence of the French proceeding. he | 
promised me, he would acquaint the Society of it, and of 
the reason thereof. I am intirely depriv’ of my expecta- 
tions, by the death of our brave General Wolfe, who promised 
me to remember my labours and services, and as they are un- 
known to General Muray, he keeps me hier this winter, 
without any advantage; because he thinks me necessary I 
must suffer here for it, and my Family at home. I hope the 
venble Society will take my circumstances under their con- 
sideration, and do me the kindness of continuing me in their 
favour. next spring I expect to be of little use here, I will 
return into my mission, unless the Society should be please 
to dispose of me in any other way; it will always be a pleasure 
and satisfaction to me, to obey your orders. 

I Sent to my wife my Bill for last september, which I 
hope the Society will accept, being the only support for her 
and five Children in my absence. I am 

Rev? Sir 

your humble Servant 
Michael Houdin.””?" 


In this letter the reference to Houdin’s “labours and services”’ 
which were unknown to General Murray is very significant. Monck- 
ton, Wolfe’s senior Brigadier, had been wounded in the battle and 
had returned to England with Brigadier Townshend, the next in 
seniority, and the command had thus devolved upon Brigadier 
Murray. It is well known that the relations between Wolfe and 
Brigadiers Townshend and Murray had been strained for some 
weeks preceding the battle, and this may well account for Houdin’s 
statement that Murray was unaware of Wolfe’s promise to him. 
There can be no doubt from Houdin’s letter that he had on several 
occasions communicated important intelligence to Wolfe. What this 
may have been must remain conjectural, for Houdin gave no further 
reference to it in his letters, but one item may well have concerned 
the winding path leading from the “‘Anse du Foulon’”’ (now known as 
“Wolfe’s Cove’’) to the summit of the Heights of Abraham, which 
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enabled the British troops to scale the cliffs and thus force the French 
to give battle. The accounts of the discovery of the famous pathway 
have been variously described. Some authorities assert that Wolfe 
himself first saw it while surveying the cliffs from the opposite shore 
of the St. Lawrence, but it is admittedly a point which has never been 
settled conclusively. From an examination of the known facts it 
would seem highly probable that the French ex-Roman Catholic 
priest, with his first-hand knowledge of Canada, should have been 
Wolfe’s informant. Again, the entry in Brigadier Townshend’s 
diary which reads “By some intelligence the General hath, he hath 
changed his mind as to the place he intended to land,” suggests that 
Wolfe purposely kept his officers in the dark as to his intentions, 
which (if our supposition is correct) were known only to himself and 
Houdin. That Houdin was present at the battle may be inferred 
from the dual nature of his duties, for there is every reason to believe 
that he was still acting (at least nominally) as Chaplain to the Forces. 
In this connection it is a curious circumstance that in the celebrated 
picture ‘“‘The Death of Wolfe” (painted by the great American artist, 
Benjamin West, from eye-witnesses’ descriptions) there is a clergy- 
man standing on the extreme right of the group in an attitude of 
prayer. The names of the principal persons represented are given 
in a key to the picture, but the clergyman’s name is not given and is 
apparently not known.” That there was a clergyman present may 
be assumed from West’s determination to create a faithful representa- 
tion of the historic episode which he painted,” but whether that clergy- 
man was Michael Houdin must remain a tantalizing conjecture. 

In spite of his wish to return to his mission Houdin continued 
to serve with the army for the next two years. In June, 1761, the 
Rev. Henry Barclay wrote that he was “still detained by General 
Amherst in Canada.’ It would seem that this was not known to 
the Society, as a minute dated the 21st November, 1760, recommends 
“The Rev’ M' Houdin, at present Itinerant missionary in New Jersey, 
to succeed M* Stouppe [who had recently died] in the mission of New 
Rochelle.””5 

Meanwhile Mr. Houdin continued his service with the British 


227 have endeavoured from various sources to ascertain who the clerguman is sup~ 

to represent, but without success.—J. W. L. 

“The Death of Wolfe” was the first picture in which a modern battle was repre- 
sented with the characters dressed in modern costume instead of that of classical an- 
tiquity. This innovation caused Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Hon. Robert Hay Drum- 
mond, D.D., Archbishop of York, to remonstrate with West, who replied: “‘The event 
to be commemorated happened in 1759, in a region of the world unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans and at a period when no warriors who wore such costume existed. The 
subject I have to represent is a great battle fought and won, and the same truth which 
gives law to the historian should rule the painter.” (Vide Dic. Nat. Biog.) 

248. P. G. Jo., Vol. 15, pp. 133-4. 
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“We hear from Montreal that the Vicar-General of all 
Canada, residing at Montreal, has wrote a pressing invita- 
tion to the Rev. Mr. Udang [sic], the chaplain of a Regi- 
ment at Quebec, to return to the Romish religion, with a 
promise of great preferment in the Church, which Mr. 
Udang put in the hands of General Murray, who sent it 
enclosed to General Gage, who upon receipt of it, sent a 
Guard to take the Vicar-General into custody; what will 
be the issue, is not known.’’6 


By the following September Mr. Houdin was permitted to take 
up his work among the French Huguenots at New Rochelle. 
letter which he wrote to the Society in that month miscarried and 
his next communication was sent a year later:— 


New Rochelle October 12t 1762. 
“Rev? Sir 

I hope my letter of last year, in date of September 26,5, 
is come into your Hands, in which I returned my humble 
thanks to the Venerable Society for their appointing me 
their missionary at New Rochelle. as soon as I receiv 
your letter, I came to the place, which I fund in a very poor 
condition, the House unfit to live in it, the inhabitants 
hired an other, untill theiy could built a new one on the 
Glebe land, they raised money for it, and last winter, we 
had the timber cut down. this was not sooner done, that 
few French Calvenists, who keep yet a form of meeting, 
corrupted three tenants, I fund on the land when I came 
here, to take lesses from them, and to stand upon possession. 
it hath not been in our power to dispossess them without 
going in Law, and the cause remain yet undecided. God 
grant us his protection, as we think the right is in our side, 
if we were last, the money rose for the building would be ex- 
pended in the law, and our church remain without House and 
land, and as the inhabitants, for the most part, are poor, a 
missionary could not live amongst them. 

It is reported amongst us, peace is concluded, and we 
are to keep Canada: in case the venerable Society should 
appoint some missionarys for that country, and have my 
services agreable, I will be always ready to comply with 
their orders. 


I have drawn this day on your threasurer one year’s 
Salary. I am 


Revé¢ Sir Your most humble Servant 
Michael 


From the following notice which appeared in the 
New York Post Boy of the 4th June, 1761, it is evident that the French 
authorities considered him a person of much importance whom they 
were anxious to seduce from his allegiance :— 


A 


Quoted by Hamilton Schuyler in ‘‘History of St. Michael’s Church, Trenton,” p. 62. 
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New Rochelle October the 10» 1763 
“Reverend Sir 

I receiv’ your kind letter some time last Summer, in 
which you acquaint me, the Vnerable Society is desirous to 
be acquainted with our troubles. to give you a true ac- 
count, I must come up to the first establisment of New 
Rochelle. one Jacob Lesnar made a purchase of John Pell 
for the French refugees, of a tract of land (called since New 
Rochelle) of six thousand acres of land, and in the said deed 
it is said, that John Pell and Rachell his wife do also give 
one undred acres of land more, for a french church erected, 
or to be erected by the inhabitants of the said tract of land, 
or their assigns. the french refugees took possession of 
these undred acres of land from the beginning, and did 
possess de same untill the year 1709, the time, when upon 
the representation of their minister, the whole congrega- 
tion, excepting two or three familys, conform? to the Church 
of England, and kept from that time possession of the 
church and land untill my coming here, when they made 
appear a deed given by the son of Jacob Lesnar, in which the 
two opponents to the conformity of the church are made 
trustees of the land, and mr Pell’s deed altered in such 
manner, for a french church who shall perform divin Service 
according to the french Calvenists of the old French, and 
that deed bea date four months after the conformity of 
our church; and upon such title, the calvinists at my arrival 
here, debauched our tannants, who took leases under them, 
and by that keep us out of our possession. upon which 
the church wardens applied to a Lawer for advice, and upon 
mature consideration, it was found that John Pell, who had 
given the land for a french church erected or to be erected 
by the inhabitants of the said tract of land, or their assigns, 
had never devested himself of the legal right of the said one 
undred acres of land. these considered, our Church Wardens 
applyed to the executors of the heir at law of said Pell, who 
have released all the right of Pell to the Church, for one 
hundred pound, the executors having power to sell by the 
will of the present heir’s father. with this title, join’ to 
fifty three years possession, our church wardens did serve 
three ejectments upon the three tenants, and the Calvenists 
entered deffendants, and on the 15 day of september last 
we had a trial at the supreme court, when the jurys brought 
their vardict in faveur of our church, upon which the attor- 
neys of the Calvenists partie, offered a Bill of exception; 
so that we must wait the issue of said bill at the supreme 
court at New York to be held the 18 day of this instant. 

We have to deal with very stubborn and litigious people, 
which make me afraid, they will not be contented before 
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In his next letter Mr. Houdin gave an account of the difficulties 
he experienced regarding church land :— 
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they have brought us before all the different tribunals, and 
by that means deprive me, of all the benefit of the land 
which causes me a great prejudice. the congregation is 
very unanimous and in good harmony, ready to deffend 
their right to the last, seeing the calvenists will not agree 
upon any terms of peace, proposed to them by our church, 
but we are in hope, the strong bleeding of their purse will 
bring them to an agreement after New York Court. 

I have drawn upon your treasurer one years salary 
due to me from the Twenty fifth september last. 
after the Trial is over our Church Wardens have promis4 


me, to give a more particular account of the proceeding to 
the vn>!e Society 


Iam 
Reverend Sir, 
your humble servant 
Michael Houdin.’’* 


In the following April Mr. Houdin wrote as follows:— 


New Rochelle april 17 1764 
“Revé Sir 

Since my last I have nothing particular to acquaint 
the venerable Society with. our law suit concerning the 
Glebe land is yet at stand, before the Governor and his 
conseil, and that I think, because we are not in a capacity 
of satisfaing our Lawyers voracity, which is a great loss to 
me, being all the while depriv’ of the benefit of it. the 
expences I am at for that reason, have oblig4 me to draw 
upon your secretary half year salary. 

I have baptized in the course of this winter 25 white 
and 10 negroe children: 3 white adults in a family, the 
Father of which was formerly a Roman Catholick but now 
converted to our church, and the mother anabaptist. I am 

Revd Sir 

Your humble servant 
Michael H oudin.’’?® 


In his next communication he reported that the law suit over 
the glebe land was still pending :— 


New Rochelle october 234 1764 
“Reverend Sir 

I was in hope to give you a good account of our lawsuit, 
concerning the Gleb land, but by the neglect of our Lawyers, 
it is yetstanding. our church wardens have taken the resolu- 
tion to build the house where the old stood, and are now 
about it, they promise me it will be finished next spring. 
since my last, I have nothing, that deserves the hon>!e So- 
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ciety’s attention. I have in the course of this summer bap- 
tized 25 white and 9 negro infants, 6 white and 2 negro 
adults properly instructed. 

I have drawn, on the same date of this, upon your 
Treasurer half year’s salary. I am 

Reverend Sir 


your humble Servant 
Michael Houdin.’’*° 


Early in the new year Mr. Houdin contracted a dangerous ill- 
ness, brought on no doubt from the strain of his four years’ campaign- 
ing with the army which he had joined when he was over fifty years 
of age:— 


“Sir 

it hath been the will of almighty God to visit me twice 
this winter with a dreadful distemper. I was seis? some 
time in december last with a kind of a dead palsy on my left | 
arm, which by the help of God, did not last but two weeks 
and was afterward entirely recovered, but sometime in 
february I was seis’ a second time by a violent cold I got i 
in the church of which I am not as yet perfectly recovered, i 
but hope by the help of god to be able to perform my duty 
in few days finding myself strengtening every days in i 
proportion as warm weather increases. our people have been hi 
at work from the first of march about the gleeb house and Ti 
will be fit to go in the first of may— concerning the gleeb Mi 
land we have obtain? an other judgment in our favour from nu 
the Governour and conseil to whom as I acquainted you last i 
year they had presented a Bill of error against the Court 
which I hope will make them peaceable and oblige them to HH! 
leave us in a quiet possession of the land, strengthen our i 
own congregation and was it the will of God incline many MI 
of them to join with us and procure to this mission the great 
blessing of peace for ever. I have drawn on your treasurer 
“ge day half a year’s salary due to me from lady day last. 

am 
Reverend Sir 


New Rochelle april 13t 1765 


your humble Servant 
Michael Houdin.’’*! 


Six months later Houdin wrote his last letter to the Society. Ht 
For several months his health had steadily declined, and although he \, q 


was still able to carry out his duties, he never fully regained his 
strength :— 


New Rochelle september 234 1765 : 
“Reverend Sir 


I was alwais in hope the Society would take the poor i 
People of Canada under their consideration, there must be a |} 
%0Tbid, No. 190. 
No. 191. 
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great field and no labourers to cultivate it. I have in a 
former letter offered my service for it would the venble 
Society find it acceptable. I expected to give you this year 
a good account that our trouble with the Calvenists was 
ended. we have obtaind by judgment of the Court posses- 
sion of a part of the Gleeb Land, and were in expectation they 
would give up the rest, but they continue as obstinate as 
ever, and the negligence of our attorney put us back for one 
year before we can obtain judgment for the rest of the Land, 
which is a great lost to me and will ruin my familie, for I 
have been at very great expences since I am here and without 
any support from the People who far from being willing to 
help a minister would live upon him if they could. I cannot 
give you a particular account of the mission for this half year, 
my disorder haveing endered [i. e., hindered] me for some 
time from performing any duty, but God be tank¢, I have 
recovered my Healt so far, that I am almost as able as ever 
for my duty. 

I have drawn this day half years salary on your treasurer 
and am 

Reverend Sir 

Your humble Servant 
Michael Houdin. 

as I was some time ago with Mr St George Talbot, he 
promised me he would give a proper account to the Society 
of all this missions and in particular of mine.’’® 


Michael Houdin died in the month of September, 1766, leaving a 
widow and several children, who received a gratuity from the S. P. G.* 
How far this remarkable career influenced the course of history can 
never be accurately gauged; no mention of him is to be found in the 
standard works which deal with the conquest of Canada, and his 
name has no place in the long line of England’s empire-builders. 
It remains to us who have studied the record of his services to Church 
and State in this year—the one hundred and seventieth anniversary 
of his passing—to pay our tribute to his memory. 

It was said of him that “He was esteemed a worthy missionary, 
of considerable learning and irreproachable morals. His remains 
were interred by the side of his predecessors, Bondet and Stouppe, 
beneath the chancel of the old French Church, but since the removal 
of this edifice, the ashes of these worthy and laborious missionaries 


repose in the highway, without a stone to mark the spot or com- 
memorate their worth.’ 


Ibid, No. 192. 
8S. P.G. Jo., Vol. 17, p. 199. 
*Bolton: “History of the Church in Westchester County,” p. 470. 


THE DIOCESE OF COLORADO AND ITS FIRST 
BISHOP AND DEAN 


By Winfred Douglas 


N Wednesday, June 8th, 1887, in St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, 

O after an address by Bishop Burgess of Quincy on the subject 

of organizing a Diocese, the Primary Council adopted the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That we, the Clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, canonically resident in the State of Colorado, 
and Lay Delegates representing the Parishes of the said 
Church in the said State, do hereby organize a Diocese of 
the Church, whose bounds shall be co-terminous with those 
of the said State. 


On a divided vote the new Diocese was named the Diocese of 
Colorado: and immediately, the Rt. Rev’d John Franklin Spalding, 
D.D., Missionary Bishop since December 31, 1873, was unanimously 
chosen as the first Diocesan Bishop. There were twenty-eight 
Priests and three Deacons in the new Diocese. Twenty-one Parishes 
were represented by lay delegates. Forty-one Parishes and Missions 
reported 2,086 Communicants, half of them in Denver. Thirty- 
nine unorganized Missions reported 46 Communicants. 

This company of 2,164 persons, with a greater number of uncon- 
firmed adherents, took up its new responsibility as a self-sustaining 
family in the Kingdom of God twenty-seven years after the first 
service of the Episcopal Church was held in what is now the State 
of Colorado. 

Not only was the new Diocese co-terminous with the State, 
but its early history in many ways closely paralleled that of the 
Centennial State which in twenty years changed from being an un- 
known wilderness to full membership in the American Common- 
wealth. 

A century ago, this part of the West had been passed by, in 
the literal sense of the term. To the south, the Santa Fe Trail cut 
across the corner of our present boundaries. A small fort in the 
Arkansas valley gave some sense of protection to the trading caravans 
in a dangerous region which they were eager to leave with all speed 
on their way to the Spanish settlements, with their alien life and 
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foreign religion. Far to the north traveled other caravans on the 
Oregon Trail, and with them, adventurous Methodist Missionaries 
seeking the Indians of the Northwest. Even the Mormons passed 
by on the other side to found the City of the Great Salt Lake. To 
be sure, Zebulon Pike had discovered the famous peak whose summit 
he reported as inaccessible to human effort: and Major Long had ex- 
plored both the Arkansas and South Platte valleys, and had sagely 
reported that “This region, viewed as a frontier, may prove of in- 
finite importance to the United States, inasmuch as it is calculated 
to serve as a barrier to prevent too great an expansion of our popula- 
tion westward.” 

This barrier had no terrors for the real discoverers of Colorado, 
the almost forgotten ‘‘mountain men” of the fur trade. Not govern- 
ment expeditions or official explorers found our territory, but these 
sturdiest and most independent of adventurous pioneers; who, dress- 
ing and living like the Indians, equipped only with traps, rifle and 
ammunition, cook pots, coffee, sugar, salt, whiskey and tobacco, 
loaded on a pack animal or two, passed familiarly through every 
corner of the mountains, and knew them as men know their own 
homes. But the beaver trade died out: and then, in 1858 some one 
washed a little gold in Cherry Creek. The next year, more important 
gold discoveries were made in the hills. Suddenly, like an overnight 
growth of mushrooms, this solitary region possessed new names, 
Denver, Golden City, Black Hawk, Central City, Nevada City, 
Breckenridge, Empire, Georgetown. 

The early and vast expansion of mining reached its culmination 
in the nineties, and was followed by more lasting developments of 
agriculture and manufacturing. A period of adventurous uncer- 
tainties slowly changed to the less spectacular, but steadier and more 
dependable conditions of the permanent commonwealth. 

Precisely similar was the religious growth which preceded the 
Diocese, and that of the Diocese itself. Early conditions left a stamp 
on the spiritual consciousness of the people which is in many ways 
yet to be observed. 

The early comers saw in the sections of the territory under 
Mexican influence the Roman Church in that low ebb of ignorance, 
superstition, and even immorality, which was to call forth the heroic 
reforming labours of Archbishop Lamy and of Bishop Machebeuf. 
On the other hand, both the early mountain men and the later comers 
of the gold rush and the gradual settlement brought with them a real 
respect for religion; but a religion which was largely limited to the 
negative aspects of Protestantism. Before there were any churches, 
the prompt service of fraternal orders in providing for the sick and 
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bereaved, and in burying the dead, accustomed people everywhere 
to other ministrations than those of the Church. It is not strange 
that, to this day, many of our Church people in Colorado have re- 
mained very irregular in Church attendance; that the duty of wor- 
ship is less prominent with them than the privilege of instruction 
by a preacher: and that they very commonly bury their dead from 
undertaking establishments rather than from their parish churches. 

The first Christian Missionaries of Colorado partook of the 
sturdy and independent adventurousness of the mountain men. 
Before the formation of the Territory, John H. Kehler, of Sharps- 
burg, Maryland, in the twentieth year of his ministry, of his own 
initiative, made the somewhat perilous trip across the hostile Indian 
Country to Denver, and immediately organized the Church of St. 
John’s in the Wilderness, where services were begun in January, 
1860. The church was a log cabin, the benches rough boards on 
puncheons, there were no Prayer Books for the congregation, and no 
vestments for the Priest. But the Light of Life had come to Colorado, 
and better treasures than gold were found by Father Kehler and the 
many whom he served. In the following summer, he drove up into 
one of the little mining camps, Mountain City, near the present Cen- 
tral City, and began services in a region which was soon to have a 
population of over five thousand. Father Kehler sought no mis- 
sionary stipend from the East, and no aid in the erection of a Church. 
His salary was about $75.00 a month. 

Another mountain adventurer for Christ was Father Dyer, of the 
Southern Methodists, a tireless itinerant, and not the first Methodist 
to preach in Colorado. On Christmas Eve, 1860, the great Roman 
Missionary Bishop, Father Machebeuf, began the services of his 
Church with the Midnight Mass of Christmas. 

But, earlier in the year, on February 15, Joseph Cruikshank 
Talbot had been consecrated Bishop of the Northwest, or, as he used 
to merrily describe it, ‘‘of All Outdoors.” In 1861, he visited the 
Colorado section of all outdoors, confirmed seven at St. John’s, 
preached at Golden, Idaho, and Central City. The story of those 
adventurous days has often been told, and we must pass on to the 
coming of Bishop George Maxwell Randall in 1865. He found but 
two clergy in his vast jurisdiction, but entered upon his apostolic 
labours with a burning zeal and a ceaseless energy which never di- 
minished till his death in 1873. His early years as a Baptist un- 
doubtedly were of service in his relationship to the simple people 
among whom he moved over mountain and prairie in his covered 
wagon, under primitive conditions such as few Americans know today. 
Bishop Randall made heroic efforts to found schools and to build 
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churches ‘‘which could be distinguished from a schoolhouse, a saloon, 
or a railroad station.’’ He won the contributions of parishes and of 
generous patrons in the East for these purposes. At Golden, the 
finest Church in the Territory was consecrated in 1867; a parochial 
school was established, as at other missions; a School of Mines was 
begun, with Territorial assistance; a Diocesan School for boys, Jarvis 
Hall; and a Divinity School, Matthews Hall. It seemed possible 
that a University would grow up in Golden. But disaster of one kind 
and another overtock the schools one by one. Even Wolfe Hall, 
the Diocesan School for girls in Denver, was eventually forced to 
close its doors in 1915, after a most useful existence. The schools, 
and some of the missions, of Bishop Randall’s day, were like the quick 
growing mining towns that are now ghost towns. Only the School 
of Mines, taken over by the State, still remains. 

One venerable name comes down to us from Bishop Randall's 
time which must never be forgotten. The Bishop had brought with 
him a Deacon, whom he called ‘‘his army of one,’’ and whom he 
ordained in Denver, the first ordination in the region. But the 
young priest returned to Massachusetts, and the Bishop obtained 
in his place the Rev. Francis Byrne. Father Byrne, as he came to be 
to the whole region, was one of the humblest and holiest of mis- 


sionaries. Just before the organization of the Diocese he wrote, “It 
has been my privilege to labour at thirty-nine different points in 
Colorado, holding services in log cabins, billiard halls, school houses, 
ranches, wherever and whenever a few could meet to hear the blessed 
Gospel of Christ, and to unite, as best they could, in prayer and praise 


to our Father in heaven.”” When he wrote these words, his ministry 
in Colorado was only half over. He lived to be, at 99 years, the 
Senior Priest of the Anglican Communion. None who knew him 
can ever forget his genial, humorous face, his utter willingness to be 
used wherever, whenever, and however God would use him, his loving 
spirit that carried him through the midst of controversies utterly 
untouched by them. 

Another of Bishop Randall’s early missionaries was Cortlandt 
Whitehead, who became later the second Bishop of Pittsburgh. He 
was stationed at Black Hawk for a time, but in 1869 went to George- 
town, taking with him altar, lectern, cross and candlesticks to fur- 
nish the new Grace Church for which funds had been provided by a 
devout woman in Grace Church, New York. Fr. Whitehead had 
secured the gift of a bell on which were cast the words, “St. Mark’s 
Black Hawk, Colorado.’”’ This bell was diverted to Georgetown and 
mounted upon a tower built from logs cut close by. Among the 
young men who helped place the bell was Charles H. Marshall, who 
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had come out from Virginia in 1861. He became a candidate for 
Holy Orders; and on his way East for his theological education at 
Nashotah, was engaged in a sharp fight with attacking Indians. 
Father Marshall was ordained in 1874, and became Rector of George- 
town. Later, he served Leadville, then Trinity Memorial (the Church 
erected in Denver in honour of Bishop Randall), and St. Barnabas. 
Father Marshall probably ministered to more people than any other 
Priest in the State. He blessed some 14,000 marriages, and buried 
over 12,000 persons. At his death in 1930, the entire community 
mourned a pastor who refused to abandon work when he became 
rector emeritus, but continued his care for a vast flock to the very 
end, and died the best loved man in Colorado. 

Bishop Randall’s death in September, 1873, left a disheartened 
and somewhat disorganized work. To it came the strong hand, the 
wise head, and the great heart of John Franklin Spalding, who was 
to become the first Diocesan. The adventurous days were over. 
From then on, a steady constructive progress toward settled stability 
began. His first act was to provide for the building of Trinity Church 
as a memorial to Bishop Randall. Then he undertook a careful sur- 
vey of the work. Only seven clergy were at their posts. There 
were nine places where services were customarily held, all in the very 
limited area of Denver and the near mountains. There were 618 
Communicants. It was a time of financial panic, which lasted for 
four years. The schools, which the Bishop called “the weightiest 
of all his burdens,” were in critical financial condition, and depleted 
patronage. It is significant of the courage and far-sighted prudence 
of the man that under such circumstances he should deal in his first 
Convocation address in 1874 with the beginning of work toward a 
fund for the future Diocesan Episcopate. From the very first, he 
anticipated and prepared the way for the Diocese which was to be. 
Year by year, a perfectly steady advance was made. The School of 
Mines at Golden was immediately turned over to a Board of Terri- 
torial Trustees, which action saved it to become the present fine 
institution. Stone churches were completed at Central City and 
Colorado Springs. 1875 added Greeley and Fort Collins; 1876, 
Christ Church, Canon City; 1877, the San Luis Valley; 1878 and 1879, 
Ouray, Silver Cliff, and Boulder; 1880, Leadville and Manitou. 

On St. Matthew’s Day, 1880, the corner stone of the old St. 
John’s Cathedral was laid. The previous year, Henry Martyn Hart 
had come out from Blackheath, England, and had begun his remark- 
able forty years of constructive leadership in Denver as Dean of 
the Cathedral. Untl its destruction by fire in 1903, this large and 
serviceable church, seating 1,200, was the center of intense and far- 
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reaching religious activity. The ideals and expectations of both the 
Bishop and the Dean regarding the organization and administration 
of a Cathedral were somewhat at variance; but the controversies 
which ensued were settled by a friendly concordat on the erection of 
the Diocese in 1887. 

The opening service of the Cathedral was on November 8, 1881. 
The previous June, a very important plan, dear to the Bishop’s heart, 
had come to fruition, and St. Luke’s Hospital was completed and 
opened for patients. 

In 1875, a stone Church had been begun in Gunnison; a baptism 
is recorded in 1876. But nothing further came of the effort for a time. 
But in 1882, Bishop Spalding sent Thomas Duck, an enthusiastic 
young Priest just ordained, to re-establish the mission. He had the 
Church roofed by December, and built his own rectory, having 
begged the money for materials. A local stone-cutter made the font, 
and therein were presently baptized Leila Duck, Thomas Wolfe, and 
Mabel Rainbow. 

Fr. Duck interested a young newspaper man, John Wallis Ohl, 
in the Church. He started a weekly paper and a Sunday School at 
Crested Butte. Fr. Duck began services in Salida in 1884 in response 
to a request, and finally settled in Aspen. His visits to Glenwood 
Springs led to the establishment of St. Barnabas’ Mission in 1885 by 
the Bishop. Mr. Ohl entered Holy Orders, and succeeded Fr. Duck 
in Aspen. The two ladies in Salida who had so earnestly sought the 
Church’s services, again applied to the Bishop for a resident Priest. 
In preparation, Miss Graves and Miss Balestier scrubbed the back 
room of the saloon on their hands and knees, as the only available 
place for services. The Bishop sent Fr. Ohl, who later built the 
Church of the Ascension, and entered on a most fruitful ministry. 
He also married Miss Graves. Miss Balestier went to England and 
married Rudyard Kipling. 

The Bishop had early acquired a site for a parish church some 
distance south of the Cathedral. There the first St. Mark’s Church 
was built in 1885. Later on, the property was sold at a very great 
advance over its cost, and the present fine structure, the center of the 
notable and long ministry of the Rev’d. John H. Houghton, was 
erected. This was but one of many instances when the prudent fore- 
sight of the Bishop, coupled with his practical financial ability and 
his personal generosity, gave Denver so many of its churches. In an 
address in 1899, Bishop Spalding wrote: ‘It might seem I had done 
too much for Denver, but I do not think so. Denver is to be a very 
large city. This has been apparent to me all along from the be- 
ginning of my Episcopate. In my first year I formed my plans, and 
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have not materially deviated from them. There is much yet to be 
done before their full consummation, but everything will ultimately 
come out as anticipated. . . . We must go on boldly, fearlessly 
to do our duty. We must reach forth to possess the land, for there 
yet remaineth very much land to be possessed.” 

The same courage, prudence, and skill characterized his dealing 
with the weighty and seemingly hopeless problem of the Schools. 
With the School of Mines wisely returned to the Territory, Jarvis 
Hail and Matthews Hall were operated economically, but at a loss. 
Fortunately, in May, 1878, they burned; the Bishop collected some 
$15,000 insurance. He built a new Matthews Hall in Denver, near 
the Cathedral, which was not only the home of the School of Theology, 
but the home also of the Bishop as its Chief Instructor. In 1888, 
new buildings were erected for Jarvis Hall and for Wolfe Hall, the 
latter a somewhat grandiose, but inconvenient structure on the site 
now occupied by Morey Junior High School. 

One small further feature in Bishop Spalding’s administration 
which has become a permanent part of Diocesan life may be men- 
tioned. He secured the services of Sister Eliza from Philadelphia in 
1875, thus recognizing the immense practical usefulness of lives so 
vowed to God. Her long and faithful service was followed by the 
formation of the Sisterhood of Saint John the Evangelist under 
Bishop Olmstead; and the Evangelical Life is still represented by the 
Order of St. Anne, administering its Home for Children in Denver, its 
summer work in the mountains, and its great undertaking of the 
Oakes Home; also by the Community of St. Mary at St. Raphael’s 
House, Evergreen. 

The extension of the work in the western part of the State seemed 
from the first, in Bishop Spalding’s judgment, to call for the forma- 
tion of a separate Missionary Jurisdiction. General Convention, 
meeting in Baltimore in October, 1892, created the Jurisdiction of 
Western Colorado, whose first Bishop, William Morris Barker, was 
consecrated on St. Paul’s Day, 1893. The following year, he was 
transferred to Olympia, and the District placed under Bishop Leonard 
of Utah. At his death in 1903, his successor, Bishop Franklin S. 
Spalding, son of Bishop Spalding of Colorado, undertook its super- 
vision. He visited every parish and mission in the region, and his con- 
viction of its importance led to its revival as a separate Jurisdiction 
in 1907. 

There followed the brief but superb work of Bishop Knight, a 
true Missionary, who sought out the lonely, the isolated, with all the 
enthusiasm which 1s often called forth only by the large city parish. 
He believed to the full that it is from the scattered and small popula- 
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tions that the city parish is eventually reinforced. Bishop Brewster 
and Bishop Touret succeeded him. By 1919, with the utterly changed 
conditions brought about by motor transportation, the District was 
reunited with the Diocese, which again became, as at first, co- 
terminous with the State; and the fourth largest Episcopal juris- 
diction in the United States. Missionary aid from the General 
Church was granted the Diocese on behalf of Western Colorado 
until two years ago, when the Diocese, in view of the financial crisis 
in the whole Church, rightly and manfully assumed its own total 
responsibilities. 

But to return to the earlier days of the Diocese. I was receiver 
into it as Minor Canon of St. John’s Cathedral in 1894. My memories 
of those days, and of the two great men to whose arduous labours 
the Church owes so much, are very vivid. We young Deacons 
assembled often in Matthews Hall for lectures. The very lofty room 
lined with bookcases to the ceiling, holding the Diocesan Library of 
many thousands of well-chosen volumes, bespoke the learned theo- 
logian, the cultured student. When the Bishop entered, he would 
be a little restless, a little uncomfortable at first; but when he found 
an easy position, the hour passed as by magic. How we looked for- 
ward, week by week, to the time spent with our Father-in-God whose 
richly stored mind could so fascinatingly reveal the treasures of the 
past for our instruction. His own thoughtful and practical books, 
“The Church and her Apostolic Ministry,’’ ‘Jesus Christ, the Proof 
of Christianity,’ and ‘“‘The Best Method of Working a Parish,’’ are 
still of real usefulness. Matthews Hall was not only the Seminary, 
but also the friendly home where we often enjoyed the democratic 
and gracious hospitality of the Bishop and Mrs. Spalding. It is not 
perhaps generally known that one of the greatest agencies for Chris- 
tian work in America, the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, 
owed its existence partly to the initiative of Bishop Spalding, and that 
his wife was long its Diocesan President. 

Of the great Dean, one remembers first of all his intense vitality 
and energy, his practical good sense, his wonderful care for the sick 
and needy, his profoundly deep and simple piety. He was generally 
up at five, and after a cup of tea, worked on those truly evangelical 
sermons which changed so many lives. They were always written 
out in full, and read from the manuscript; but read in so vivid a 
manner as not to lose directness in the least. His standards of read- 
ing divine service were of the highest; and woe to that curate who fell 
into indistinctiveness or sloppiness in the chancel. No one will ever 
forget the devotion, the reverence, the dignity which were shown by 
Dean Hart at Holy Communion. 
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His early mornings were spent with his God, his days with his 
people. The daily out-pouring of charitable effort from the Cathedral 
was as unostentatious as it was skilled and effective. Nor was the 
Dean ever away from the thick of the battle for civic righteousness. 
The very month of my arrival the deanery windows were stoned 
as an aftermath of his attacks on a disreputable newspaper. An 
ardent Evangelical, the Dean was open to conviction on many re- 
ligious practices not then common among those of like belief. Noting 
that a Friday on which I was to preach was All Souls Day, I asked 
permission to speak on praying for the dead. He objected, until he 
was shown such prayers in the First Prayer Book of the Reforma- 
tion: after which he not only gave the desired permission, but also 
publicly read the prayers himself at the service. After a similar 
citation of the First Prayer Book in the matter of Holy Unction, he 
withdrew opposition, sent me to Bishop Spaiding to procure con- 
secrated oil, and from that time on anointed the sick. With him a 
conviction always was carried into practical effect. One cannot too 
deeply revere such honesty, and such tireless faithfulness in the 
work of the ministry. 

But to return to the Diocese. The Rev. F. W. Oakes, soon 
after his ordination in 1894, was not only able to raise the necessary 
sum to clear All Saints Church from debt, but interested wealthy 
friends as well in the project of a Home for Consumptives which 
was erected, endowed, and successfully operated for many years by 
the sole energy and capability of its founder. Today, after his re- 
tirement, its future usefulness seems assured. 

In 1899 Bishop Spalding most forcefully reviewed the first twenty- 
five years of his Episcopate at the Diocesan Council, during which 
a great missionary service was held at his suggestion, with music 
by the united choirs of the city and a string orchestra of twenty-five 
under my direction. Bishop Graves of Laramie preached and urged 
eloquently that each Parish should be a center of missionary effort, 
and that its Rector should endeavor to evangelize all contiguous 
territory. The following year Bishop Spalding laid great stress on 
this idea, forcefully quoting Canon VII of the Diocese, that each 
Rector should give not less than four Sundays annually to missionary 
ministrations outside the Parish proper, and at the Parish expense, 
except as provided by the people ministered to. The thought of 
perpetual missionary effort was ever with him. He wrote of Fr. 
Byrne’s mission, ‘““The work is and always must be, missionary, and 
such is most of our Colorado work.” This should be the final estimate 
of Bishop Spalding. Notable as were his achievements in finance, in 
scholarship, in administration, he was primarily a great missionary 
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Bishop. He had seen his Jurisdiction develop from adventurous un- 
certainties to settled stability, and yet he was deeply conscious that 
the Christian ministry of Priest or layman must remain adventurous, 
and never settle down to a mere holding of ground already won, 
to moving in a security, social or financial, without risk or hazard. 
He knew that the self-centered parish, the self-centered Diocese, will 
inevitably decay. And his great memory bids us all to work and 
pray and give for missions as did he himself; and constantly to sustain 
the arduous, untiring, and effective missionary effort of our dear 
Bishop Ingley, now in charge of that field of Diocesan work. 

Failing health led to Bishop Spalding’s request for a Coadjutor; 
and on January 8th, 1902, Charles Sanford Olmsted of Bala, Pennsyl- 
vania, was chosen for that post. Before his consecration, the old 
Bishop died in his son’s home in Erie, among his parishioners of old 
time. At the Counci! of 1902 Bishop Boyd Vincent preached a me- 
morial sermon, and gave the very key to Bishop Spalding’s Episcopate 
in the text of his first sermon in Colorado, ‘“To preach the gospel to 
the regions beyond.’’ He had done so to such effect that com- 
municants had increased ten-fold: and the following words written by 
Dean Hart testify to his stewardship in temporalities: “It will ever 
redound to the glory of the memory of Bishop Spalding that by re- 
markable financiering and by persistently holding in to property 
through the upheaval of the severest financial panics, he ; 
managed to conserve to the several trusts the enormous sum of over 
$900,000.00. This sum, since it takes no account of the value of 
churches and rectories, by no means represents the value of the prop- 
erty belonging to the Church of Colorado.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give any account of the 
succeeding Episcopates. They are recent and their achievements are 
well known to us all. But one or two further matters should perhaps 
be mentioned. The very winter of Bishop Spalding’s death, Jarvis 
Hall burned, and it was evident that under changed educational 
conditions, its loss was not an unmitigated evil. In 1903, the old 
Cathedral burned. Dean Hart, by his practical wisdom and personal 
labour at the fire, saved the chancel windows and the fine wood 
carvings which we still have. He lived to see the completion of the 
beautiful new St. John’s to its present stage, and to nominate our 
beloved Diocesan, Irving Peake Johnson, for his high office. But 
with the passing of Dean Hart to his eternal reward, the old days 
were finished, and these new times begun in which it behooves us 
to do our part in the carrying forward of the great works initiated by 
John Franklin Spalding and Henry Martyn Hart. God grant them 
both eternal rest, and may light perpetual shine upon them. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


HE following documents, hitherto unpublished and drawn from 
the Archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, shed interesting light on the state of the Church 

South Carolina in the year 1722, when Francis Nicholson was the 
royal Governor of the Province. They center around an application 
by the clergy for an increase of their stipend. 


To his Excellency Francis NICHOLSON Esqr 
his Majties Govt Capt Gen! and Commander in 
Chief of his Majties Province of South Caro- 
lina &c And to the Gentlemen of his Majties 
Honble Council. 

And to the Speaker & Rest of the Members of 
the Honble the Comons house of Assembly of 
the Province of South Carolina. 


The humble Petition of the Clergy of the said 
Province for the further Security of the Church of 
England there in and for the releif and Encourage- 
ment of the said Clergy. 


FOR the further Security of the Church of England in 
this Province We humbly pray that the Act of Uniformity, 
together with the Act of Exempting Protestant Dissenters 
&c Comonly called the Tolleration Act, may be recognized 
and put in force here in the same Sence and Latitude as 
they are now in South Brittain. 

Particularly that the Legislator would authorize and 
Assert the said Churches Undoubted Right and Priviledge 
of Marriage hitherto invaded by Dissenting Teachers; The 
Established Church having been always vested by the Civil 
Authoritys with the Sole Priviledge & Power of Marriage 
and its Bishops with sole Jurisdiction as to the Lawfullness 
of the same ever since the days of the first Christian Em- 
perours and Accordingly at this day by the Laws and Con- 
stitutions of England. If Issue be joined on the Lawfull- 
ness of a Marriage it must be tryed by a Bishope in his Con- 
sistory Court: and for that Purpose the Courts of Law 
write to him to Certifye the Legality of the Marriage and 
then give Judgmt Accordingly. 

For our own Releife & Encouragemt We humbly pray— 

1. That a Certain and more Competent maintenance be 
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assigned to us then that of our present Sallary’s. We 
fflatter Selves that the known losses and Sufferings which 
for Several Years We have sustained by reason of low re- 
duced value of Paper Money will alone recomend our case 
and Effectually Plead our request. Since we ask not for 
Wealth & Riches but only a Competency Suitable to the 
Dignity of our Sacred Office. 
2. We Pray that an Assistant or Lectures place may be 
settled in Charles Town with a Suitable Encouragemt and 
that the free School already Enacted to be there may be 
Perpetually Annexed to the Same, And that the Province, 
as by God’s Blessing it Becomes Improved may be divided 
into more Parishes by Reducing those that are already 
therein into lesser & more Convent® Bounds. 
3. We Pray that the Laws whereby the Incumbents are 
obliged to keep in repair their Personge houses may be Re- 
pealed & the said repairs otherwise provided for in such 
Manner as You shall Judge most Convenient. 
4. We Pray that some other method of Investing the 
Clergy with a Legall right and Title to their respective 
Benefices more Speedy and more Encouraging than the 
present may be Considered of and Enacted. 
The Granting of the above Particulars will not only 
Enable us who are already in the Province to proceed in our 
Duty and Engage us more Effectually to labour in the 
Great Work we are sent unpo upon, but will also, We humbly 
Conceive, be a great Encouragemt to others, so much Wanted 
to come to Ours not to say your Assistance. 
William Tredwell Bull 
Thomas Hasell 
William Guy 
A. Garden 
Francis Merry. 

Done at our General 

Meeting in Charles 

Town this 10th of 

January 1721/2. 


The aforesaid Petition was presented by the Governor to the 
Council and recommended by him on April 26th, 1722. It was re 
ferred to the Committee for the revisal of the Laws. 


Address of the Clergy of South Carolina to Governor Francis 
Nicholson. (1722.) 


To His Excellency Francis Nicholson Esqt 
Govt Capt General &c and the Gentlemen of 
His Majesty’s Honble Council & to ye Speaker 
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& y® rest of the Gentlemen of the Honble 
Comons House of ASSEMBLY of his Majesties 
Province of South Carolina. 


The Humble Address of the Clergy of the said Province. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY & HONOURS. 
We Your most Obedt and humble Servants the Clergy 

of this Province humbly request Your Excellency and 
Honours, that as we hold it our duty you would indulge us 
in the pleasure to Acknowledge with the Utmost Chearefull- 
ness and Gratitude your great favour and goodness towards 
us in your late Act for Advancing our Salaries' and to re- 
turn you our most humble and hearty thanks for the same. 
Not to return our Publick and Solemn thanks on this 
Occasion for so Publick an Act of your goodness, though it 
were but in regard as it is of Private Interest or Advantage 
to us, would be to Offend against the Comon principles of 
Gratitude. But the far more weighty and powerful Motive 
of our thankfulness is that we humbly Conceive it a Demon- 7 
stration, how much you have the far more Valuable In- ii 
terest of the Church of England, in this Province, at heart; il 
not only as we Conceive it a sure Test, that ye Supply of 
| 


what ever may be wanting for the Security ,and that of the 
Ancient Rights Privileges thereof will be your care, and in 
due time the Result of your Wise Counsels; but also, as we 
Conceive it will prove of Certain Advantage to Religion and 
the said Church in Gen! in affording such Competent En- 
a as will prevail Towards being Supplyed with 
such Members of our Brethren from Great Brittian as the 
present Vacancies require which (through God’s Blessing) 
will prove of such happy Consequence to the Province, as 
therein most effectually to reclaim Vice & Immorality, re- 
move Ignorance, Enthusiasm, Prejudice and every cause i 
of Schism & Dissention; and bring to pass that all Differences 
in religion Composed in the bosome of our Church like as 
for solid Virtue and piety, so for knowledge, Sound Doc- 
trine, Catholick Unity, and Uniformity, it may be a pattern ' 
to all other the British Colony’s in America. ) 
We further humbly begg leave to return our most } 
gratefull Acknowledgeem* for the great hont and Obliga- f 
tion You have done us, in your so favourable Character of 
us, to our Right Reverend Diocesan? and the Honble So- 
ciety® for &c. Wishing that as we are affraid we have not ’ 
hitherto, our Future best Endeavours (which shall not be 
wanting) may but deserve it. 
That God would Direct and Prosper all Your Con- ’ 


10n the pupgection 4 Governor Nicholson the Assembly passed an Act increasi 
the salaries of the clergy South Carolina. q 


2The Bishop of . 
3Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. f 
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sultations to the Advancemt of His Glory, the good of his 
Church, the Honour Interest and Service of his Majesty, 
and of this his Province, are and shall be the hearty prayers 
of 


Your Excellency & Honours 


Most Obedt & humble Servts 
Fran: Merry 
Thos. Hasell 
In the Upper House of John Lapeinne (sic) 
Assembly Aug. 2nd, 1722, Willm. Tredwell Bull 
read and ordered to be Will Grey 
sent to the Comons House Albert Ponderous 
of Assembly. (A) S. Garden. 
Test Tunley. 


To His Excellency Francis Nicholson 
Esqt Govt Capt General &c of this 
his Majesties Province of South 
Carolina. 


The Humble Address of the Clergy of the 
said Province. (1722.) 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY 

We Your Excellencys most Obedt & humble servants 
the Clergy of the Province beg leave to attend Your Ex- 
cellency on this Occasion with our particular most humble 
and hearty thanks for the particular Favour, Honour and 
Obligation done us, in your so heartily recommending our 
Petition to the Gen! Assembly has had the happy Effect of the 
late Act for Advancing our Salaries. 

Your Ancient and known Zeal for the Church of Eng- 
land has not abated, but rather (as the Object required) 
abounded towards her in this Province & towards us, so 
repeated and frequent have your Excellencies Acts of good- 
ness and Generosity been, as either not to Allow us Oppor- 
tunity, or not dareing least they should Offend, to return 
our Particular thanks for them, that we must content our- 
selves greatfully to Acknowledge them in General, and that 
we retain just sence and Memory of them. 

While for the Present as for all other Your Excellencies 
Numerous Favours toward us, we return you our most 
humble and Sincere thanks, Our Own Peculiar happiness 
in Your Excellencies Administracon, and renew our Solemn 
promises of our humble Submission and Faithfull Obedience 
thereto. We crave leave to take Notice to Your Excellency 
not without some Confusion that such Incorigible Wicked- 
ness should lurk in this Province of Certain Detestible and 
Uncomonly Mallicious Preachers, tending to sedition, and 
the Disturbance of Your Governmt; which not only the 
Clergy of the Church of England, but every man of Comon 
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Virtue and Honesty must Detest and Abhor; and which 
we assure Your Excellency we not only resent with the 
highest Indignation, but also shall in our severall Charges 
do all in our power to Oppose, Discourage and restrain 
them. 

That God would long preserve Your Excellency to the 
Terrour of Evil Doers, & the praise of them that do well are 
and shall be the hearty prayers of 

Your Excellencys 

Most Obedt & humble Servants 
W Tredwell Bull 
Tho® Hasell 
John le Pienne 
Guy 
Albert Ponderous 

Alexand' Garden. 


In order to make it effective, the Act of the Assembly required 
the royal assent. The necessary papers were sent to England by 
Governor Nicholson, who addressed the following letter to the Rev. 
David Humphreys, Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel: 


Charles City & Port South Carolina 
July 6% 1722. 

Our Assembly in Parliament Ordered a Letter to be 
writt to the Society and another to the Bishop of London. 
The Letters are signed by the Hon>b!le Arthur Middleton 
Esq? Presidt of the Council who are in the nature of the 
Upper House and by the Honble James Moore Esqt Speaker 
of the Lower; and the Committee of Correspondence Ap- 
pointed by both Houses have write to their Agents the 
Honble Francis Yonge & John Lloyd Esqt and I herewith 
send You an Extract from the said Letter and Mr Comissary 
Bull writes to the Society and Lord Bishop of London Con- 
cerning the Act for increasing the Sallary of the Clergy &c, 
and with his Letters sent a Copys of said Act by Mt Dymes 
& by this Opportunity I send Duplicates thereof. 

I herewith send You Copys of my last Massages to 
the house of Comons concerning the Clergy &c and I thank 
God that all his Majties Honble Councill are very Zealous 
for our Church and the Honble Francis Yonge Esq? our 
Agent is one of the Principall—there are a few Dissenters 
in the house of Comons but neither they or their Brethren 
in this Country are Able to carry any Material thing con- 
trary to the Interests of the Church. And I am in hope that 
if it please God we have Ministers enough to Supply all 
our Parishes that a great many of them will come over to 
Us which I hope will be one principle reason for the So- 
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cietys to send more Missionarys. According to the De- 
sire of the Council & Assembly I begg that the Society will 
please to use their Interest to gett the Act Confirmed by his 
Maj‘y and it will not be in the power of any Assembly here 
to repeal it which otherwise may be done. I Desire that 
the Society will please to advance the money to be laid out 
in getting the Act passed and it shall be most thankfully 
be repaid them by 
Your Affectionate ffriend 
& humble Servant 


Ffr. Nicholson. 


I Desire You’l give the humblest of my Duty 
Service &c to the Members of our Society & I hope 
they will be plaesed to send hither a suitable number 
of the Sermons Preached before them as likewise of any 
other thing printed by Order of the Society. I like- 
wise desire the Society will please to send a good Num- 
ber of small Tracts especially of those concerning our 
holy Mother the Church and in doing of these things 
they will very much Oblige him who is 

Their Affectionate ffriend & 
& faithfull humble Servant 
Ffr. Nicholson. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The parish of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, in the diocese of Western 
Michigan, celebrated its centennial during October and November. 
Among the bishops taking part were Bishops Rogers of Ohio, Dallas 
of New Hampshire, McCormick and Whittemore of Western Michigan. 


St. James’ Church, Hyde Park, in the diocese of New York, 
observed its one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of consecration 
on Sunday, November 1st, the sermon being preached by the Rev. 
Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, Historiographer of the diocese. The Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States, is the Senior 
Warden of the parish and a regular worshipper. 


During the first week in October Christ Church, Woodlawn, 
Chicago, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The Rev. Dr. Joseph A. 
Rushton was the first rector of the parish. 


On October 2ist the Rev. Dr. William Appleton Lawrence, 
rector of Grace Church, Providence, Rhode Island, was elected 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts. A son of Bishop Lawrence, he 


was born in 1889 and graduated from Harvard and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


St. Mark’s Church in the Bouwerie, New York, celebrated its 
incorporation which took place in 1795. A wreath was laid on the 
bust of Peter Stuyvesant by the Dutch-American societies. The 
bust was presented by the Queen of Holland. 


The Very Rev. Harry Beal, dean of the Cathedral of Los Angeles, 
has accepted his election as Bishop of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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HISTORICAL QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
(Queries to be addressed to the Editor) 


Has any book been written about the Rt. Rev. Cicero S. Hawks, first 
Bishop of Missouri? (From Mr. Frederic L. Fay, Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


There is no formal biography, but a sketch will be found in Perry: 
The Episcopate in America, p. 97. See also the church papers at 
the time of his consecration and death. 


Information is asked concerning any biographical sketch of Samuel 
Provoost (first Bishop of New York). (From Rev. Dr. Louis C. 
Washburn, Christ Church, Philadelphia.) 


A biographical sketch of Bishop Provoost appeared in the His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE for June and September, 1933. See also a 
sketch in Vol. II, Hobart Correspondence, p. 210ff. Additional 
information may be found in Dix: History of Trinity Parish, New 
York City. 


Mr. John Cox, Jr., 7 East Forty-second Street, New York, seeks in- 
formation of the whereabouts of a ‘‘List of Burials during 1724-5""— 
See the Prov. M. S. S. of Trinity Corporation, A—WNo. 50. A 
Broadside by the Sexton, Welde (Welch). 


Nothing is known of this document by Trinity Corporation, nor 
by the Editor of this Magazine. The query is passed on to our 
readers. 


Was the Church of the Holy Communion, New York City, the first 
“Free” Church? 


No. St. Mary’s Church, Manhattanville, New York City, was 
made a Free Church in 1835. 
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The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis. By John Wolfe Lydekker, 


M.A. The S. P. C. K., London, and Macmillan, New York, 
Pp. 272. 1936. 


Blessed be biography—and doubly blessed is this one by the 
Archivist to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. It covers 
the ministry of Charles Inglis in colonial America and his consecra- 
tion as first Colonial Bishop of the Church of England from 1759 
to 1787. 

In the first place, Charles Inglis was a person well worth know- 
ing and now we can know him better than ever before. The author 
publishes in full Inglis’ extant correspondence with the S. P. G. and 
such letters in the New York Historical Society as have been pre- 
served, which are many and very important, thus allowing the reader 
to judge for himself the nature of Inglis’ mind and character. The 
mystery of Inglis’ formal education is still unsolved, but unques- 
tionably he had the gifts and habits of a scholar. 

In the second place, we are presented with an excellent picture 
of the ministry of an S. P. G. missionary in Colonial America. To be 
sure, Inglis was probably above the average in the success which he 
obtained as a missionary in Delaware. So successful was he that 
Trinity Church, New York, would not take ‘‘No” as an answer to 
the call to be its assistant minister, much to the distress of his Dela- 
ware parishioners. 

In the third place, this book is an epitome of the later colonial 
struggle for the episcopate. If the reader knew nothing about it 
before he read this biography, he would have a pretty good idea of 
its main outlines after he finished. For Inglis was in the thick of the 
fight and one of its most ardent protagonists. The pleas of the 
missionaries in the New England and Middle Colonies were unceasing, 
but the growing hostility of the Dissenters, combined with the in- 
difference or opposition of the Church in the South, was too great to 
overcome the indifference and timidity of the State in England. 
One could wish that White’s letters to Inglis on this subject had been 
preserved. In one letter to White, dated October 22, 1783, Inglis 
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quotes White as having said in one of the latter’s letters to 
him (p 230): 


As to “the Obligation of the Episcopal Succession,”’ 
which you say ‘‘you never could find sufficient Arguments 
to satisfy you of,” I need only declare 


In other words, White at this time was not convinced of the ‘“‘Obliga- 


tion of the Episcopal Succession” and Inglis took sharp issue with 
him. His defense is quite modern: 


. . . the Succession of that Order was continued by the 
inspired Apostles, who, equally under the Influence of the 
divine Spirit, dictated those Scriptures which are to be the 
Rule of Faith and practice to the Christian Church to the 
End of Time; and also appointed those Ministers, and that 
form of Government, which were ever after to continue in the 
Christian Church; and I conceive that we are as much bound 


to observe their Appointment and Directions in the one 
Case as the other. 


Inglis had something to do with Seabury’s consecration and much 
more with that of White and Provoost. On his return to England 
in January, 1784, Inglis was frequently consulted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on the subject of the American episcopate and did 
much to smooth the path for White and Provoost. It was this first- 
hand knowledge of his character and sound judgment which probably 
determined the Archbishop to nominate Inglis for the first colonial 
episcopate— Nova Scotia. 

In the fourth place, the conditions of the Church and the Loyalists 
during the Revolutionary War are graphically portrayed, Inglis being 
rector of Trinity Parish, New York, from 1777 to 1783. If any evi- 
dence were needed that the population was sharply divided on the 
issues, that not all good men were on the side of the Revolutionists, 
that war is a devilish business which lets loose the baser passions of 
mankind, this book will supply it. 

Certain minor errors should be noted. Samuel Seabury was not ~ 
the missionatyin New Brunswick, N. J., in 1766 as stated on page 69. 
He left New Brunswick in 1757, moved to Jamaica, Long Island, 
which he left for Westchester in December of 1766. Also, page 145, 
his letter must refer to New York and not New Jersey. The footnote 
on page 146 should be Westchester, New York, and not New Jersey. 
On page 185, the third footnote should be corrected to read that the 
Rev. E. Townsend was Missionary at Salem, New York, not New 


Jersey. On page 215, sixth line from the bottom, typographical 
error. 
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On page 218, Leaming is stated to have declined his election to 
the episcopate on the grounds of age. He himself gave a different 
reason (see HisTORICAL MAGAZINE, Vol. I, p. 131): 


“You ask why I was not Bp of Cont. I was Bp Elect; 
by vote of the Clergy here; but fearing the Chh might suffer 
under my poor Abilities, caused me to answer, Nolo Episco- 
pare; Had I known that Dr S had so many personal Enemies, 
I should not have given the answer I did. This is under the 


Rose; and you force me to say that, which I wish not to be 
repeated.” 


In an appendix the author gives some helpful biographical notes 
concerning some of Inglis’ prominent contemporaries. But none is 
given concerning the Rev. Dr. Burton, Secretary of the S. P. G. dur- 
ing much of the period; also, sketches of the more prominent bishops 
and archbishops would be helpful. 

In conclusion, this splendid work indicates two more things: 
one, that the history of the American Colonial Church is still an un- 
worked mine of rich ores for the historical student; and, second, that 


Charles Inglis is worthy of a second volume detailing his episcopate 
in Nova Scotia. 


—WALTER HERBERT STOWE. 


William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit. By the Rev. Edward Hawks. 
With a Foreword by His Eminence, Cardinal Doughtery, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 1935. 


This is a notable book. From many points of view it is both 
interesting and provocative. Needless to say, however, its theo- 
logical views are outside the province of the HistoRIcAL MAGAZINE. 
The contents are larger than the title. For the historian its great 
value lies in the fact that it recites the history of the pro-Roman 
Anglo-Catholic Movement as it took rise and developed in Phila- 
delphia—once the stronghold of the Evangelicals—from about 1870 
to 1908. The story centers around the Reverend Dr. William I. 
McGarvey, a former prominent presbyter of the Episcopal Church 
who conformed to the Church of Rome in 1905 and attained the 
dignity of Monsignor. Dr. McGarvey was a distinguished authority 
on the American Book of Common Prayer and the author of a monu- 
mental book entitled Liturgie Americane (1895). He was the leader 
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of a group of clergy many of whom, like the author of this book, 
followed him in his allegiance to Rome. The mental and spiritual 
struggles which led to this step are vividly portrayed by Father 
Hawks. The passage of the Canon providing for what was erroneously 
called “the open pulpit” at the General Convention of 1907 was the 
signal for the secession of Dr. McGarvey and his associates. 

The Movement began in Philadelphia in 1891, its outward ex- 
pression being the formation of a clerical group taking the title 
of “The Companions of the Holy Saviour.” From the outset 
celibacy was the inflexible rule, being regarded not only as an ex- 
pression of self-sacrifice, but also as the most perfect mode of the 
priestly life. An important branch of the Companions of the Holy 
Saviour was established at Nashotah. One delightfully reminiscent 
chapter of this book is devoted to life in that seminary. 

Father Hawks is happy in pen sketches. Leaders of the Catholic 
movement like Dr. Perceval, Bishop W. W. Webb, Fay, Bowler and 
others are skilfully sketched. Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac is 
criticized for his insistence on ceremonial, but the severest strictures 
are reserved for the late Rev. Dr. Joseph Barry, one-time president 
of Nashotah. Between Dr. Barry and Father Hawks there is a direct 
contradiction as to the events which led Dr. McGarvey to Rome. 

Nothing material would have been lost and much have been 
gained if the last chapter, entitled ‘Conclusion,” had been omitted 
from this volume. In it Father Hawks forsakes the role of historian 
for that of the ecclesiastic pure and simple. This chapter not only 
introduces an element which has no legitimate place in an historical 
work, but it also enshrines statements some of which are questionable 
and others contrary to fact. On page 188 Father Hawks makes the 
extraordinary statement that ‘“The Episcopal Church allows divorce 
so long as it is not asked to marry divorced persons with the same 
ritual as is ordinarily used.”’ It would be difficult to imagine a more 
absurd and untrue statement. The same remark applies to the fur- 
ther statement (p. 188) that the Church “allows birth control pre- 
vention under the term ‘eugenics.’ ”’ 

In the Appendix may be found three papers written by Dr. 
McGarvey: “Celibacy of the Clergy”’; ‘“The Open Pulpit in the Ameri- 
can Church”; and ‘‘The Future of the Catholic Movement.’’ There 
is also a touching sermon preached on the occasion of his burial. 
However much one may differ from some parts of this book, it still 
remains true that it is a permanent addition to our knowledge of an 
important period in the life of the Episcopal Church. 

—E. CLowes CHORLEY. 
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The Orthodox Church. By Sergius Bulgakov. Translated by Elizabeth S. Cram. 
New York and Milwaukee. Morehouse. 224 pages. $3.50. 


What strikes the reader of this lucid exposition of the beliefs and practices 
of the Eastern Church most strongly is the amazing complacency with which the 
author views everything ‘“‘Orthodox.”’ There is but a single intimation that the 
Orthodox Church has anything to learn from Western Christianity, and this is in 
the field of everyday ethics only. He begins with the statement, “Orthodoxy is 
the Church of Christ on earth.” He ends with the comfortable assurance that 
“the Orthodox Church is aware that she is the true Church, possessing the plentitude 
and purity of the truth,”’ and that if Orthodoxy enters into conference on Church 
unity with other Christians, this “does not at all signify that it can renounce any 
portion whatever of its tradition. . . . Orthodoxy is present at such conferences 
to testify to the truth.” “Orthodoxy is not one of the historic confessions, it is the 
Church itself, in its verity.” 

Veneration for the Virgin, which is ‘‘the soul of Orthodox piety”; prayers ad- 
dressed to her and to the saints who, with her, protect us from Christ the judge; the 
teaching that at death the souls of the saints “do not altogether leave their bodies, 
but remain present in spirit and in grace in their relics’; that “angels share, con- 
stantly and actively, in the life of the world,”’ and that beside them “there are fallen 
angels or demons, evil spirits, who strive to influence us”; that an icon is “a place of 
the Gracious Presence’’ of Christ or the saints, ‘“‘and in this sense every icon which 
has received full power by the fact of having been blessed, is in principle a wonder- 
working icon” although only those “which have revealed themselves as possessing 
miraculous power,” of which there are many, are so considered—all this, and much 
more which is likely to sound strange to most American readers, is presented as 
essential Christian truth. And, stranger still, it is said that it is Orthodoxy which 
the Christian peoples of the world are now seeking, although the author appropri- 
ately adds, “often without knowing it.” 

Lest, however, the impression be given that this is all there is to the book, 
the reviewer hastens to add that there are some admirably stimulating and sug- 
gestive chapters in exposition of the Orthodox view of “Tradition” as a guarantee 
of religious vitality, and of “Conciliarity” as a pledge of religious liberty and a 
method of Christian unity. Throughout the volume there are searching criticisms 
of Roman Catholicism and especially of papal pretensions, as well as an occasional 
attempt to interpret Protestant and Anglican positions sympathetically. 

The translation by Mrs. Cram is so well done that it is difficult for the reader 
to realize that the book was originally written in anything but English. 

—J. A. MuLizr. 


The Parish of Saint Paul’s Church, Springfield, Illinois. Compiled by Edward 
Haughton, Rector. One Hundred Years, 1835-1935. 


In the month of June, 1835, Philander Chase, newly elected Bishop of Illinois, 
held the first service of the church at Springfield when the population numbered 
1,419. This is the centennial history of the first parish in that city. The present 
rector has gathered much interesting material covering the one hundred years and 
has added the sermon preached at the end of the first fifty years. The work is well 
done. Short sketches and excellent portraits of the five Bishops of Springfield add 
to its value. 
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Adventure in Faith. By James 8S. Russell. Morehouse Publishing Co. 1836. 
Pp. 117. 


This is a fascinating autobiography penned by Archdeacon Russell before his 
lamented death in 1935. Born into slavery in 1857, the story runs the gamut of a 
struggle for education, entry into the ministry, and then passes on to his great life 
work in founding St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School for Negroes at Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia. It will take its place as a source book for Negro work in the Epis- 
copal Church; also as a missionary classic. 


The First Hundred Years of St. Mary’s on the Delaware.. By Helen Louise Shaw 
1837-1937. 


During the first thirty or forty years of the last century many church colleges 
and schools were established. Bishops felt the necessity of creating such institu- 
tions to hold youth for the Church. Among such was St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, 
New Jersey, a school for girls which was the pet and pride of George Washington 
Doane, second Bishop of New Jersey. Unlike many of the schools and colleges of 
that period, St. Mary’s has survived and its story of one hundred useful years is 
enshrined in this beautiful volume. The publication was supervised by a com- 
mittee the chairman of which was the Reverend Walter Herbert Stowe, one of the 
associate editors of the Hisrorican Magazine. The school was founded to pro- 
vide higher education for girls under definitely Christian influences, and this volume 
shows how well these purposes have been carried out for a century. Unfortunately, 
a serious criticism must be added. It is not a complete history of the school. True 
history must tell not only the truth, but the whole truth. That this book fails 
to do. In his zeal for Christian education, coupled with a lack of business ability, 
Bishop Doane became so financially involved as to become the subject of ecclesiastical 
trial. By March, 1849, his indebtedness incurred for the schools reached the sum 
of $260,000. No one thought of accusing him of personal dishonesty. He was 
caught in a vicious circle from which he found no escape. The whole story may be 
found in the Journals of the diocese of New Jersey. The fundamental fault of this 
book is that the story is suppressed. To write what purports to be a centennial 
history of any institution and deliberately omit a most vital part of the story is to 
put the work outside the pale of a true history. 


—E. CHORLEY. 
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I. The Bishop White Sesqui-Centennial 
Number (1787-1937) 


On February 4, 1787, in Lambeth Chapel, William White 
was consecrated as second in the succession of American Bishops 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishops of Bath and Wells and Peterborough. 
Not quite thirty-nine years old, his episcopate was to cover 
forty-nine years. Bishop White was an outstanding leader of 
the Church before his consecration; he was to retain that leader- 
ship until his death, July 17, 1836, in his eighty-ninth year. 
An apostle of unity, the chief architect in the Church’s reor- 
ganization, theologian, the tutor of Hobart, Kemper, Turner, 
Muhlenburg and many others—such was the first Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and no one can understand the present character 
of the American Episcopal Church who leaves him out of account. 
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In honor of the Church in Ohio which will be host to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1937, this number is presented. It is an 
interesting fact that the first time that the General Convention 
was held west of the Atlantic seaboard was in Cincinnati in 
1850. It is also interesting to know that the General Conven- 
tion has never been held more than once in any city west of the 
Atlantic seaboard except Cincinnati. The 1937 Convention 
will be the third held there—1850, 1910, 1937. 


Our readers will learn about Bishop Chase and the founding 
of Kenyon College; about Bishop Mcllvaine, the silver-tongued 
preacher; about the later history of Kenyon and Bexley Hall; 
about Bishops Bedell, Leonard and Rogers of the Diocese of 
Ohio; about Bishops Jaggar, Vincent, Reese and Hobson of 
Southern Ohio. Included in this number will be an article 
dealing with the General Conventions of 1850 and 1910. 
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COMING! 


The History of the Church in Nevada 
by Thomas Jenkins 
In 1859, the Comstock Lode, one of the richest deposits of precious metal 
known in the world, was discovered, and Nevada ceased to be merely a high- 
way for gold-seekers on the way to California and became a stopping place. 
Virginia City became the most famous of all the mining camps of the Far 
West. Nevada was admitted into the Union as a State in 1864. Ozi William 
Whitaker went out to Nevada in 1863 immediately upon ordination; was 
elected Bishop of Nevada (including Arizona) by the General Convention of 
1868, and was consecrated October 13, 1869. The earlier history of the 
district is very largely the record of his personal efforts. The present Bishop 
of Nevada, as readers of the Desert Churchman well know, will tell an in- 
teresting story. 


THOMAS CHURCH BROWNELL: Third Bishop of Con- 


necticut (1819-1865). By William A. Beardsley. 


When we think of Connecticut we think of Seabury. But Con- 
necticut has had other great bishops and Brownell was one of them. 
Versatile, missionary-minded and energetic, he founded Trinity College, 
pean pons his diocese, visited feeble dioceses of the South several times, 
and was Presiding Bishop (1852-1365). Dr. Beardsley, well known to 
our readers, contributed the article on Bishop Brownell in the newly 
published Dictionary of American Biography. The forthcoming article 
will be much fuller than that. 
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